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I LAY SLEEPLESSLY 


in the four-post, canopied bed, and to ease 
the tedium of wakefulness I scrutinized the 
painting on the wall opposite the bed. As I 
lay reclining I found myself looking hard at 
the picture. 

Looking at what? 

Good God, the painted image had pulled 
his hat down on his brows. No—the hat itself 
was gone! Where was the conical crown, the 
feathers? Not there! What dusky object was 
it that now hid his forehead, his eyes, his 
shading hand? 

Was the bed moving? 

I turned on my back and looked up. Was 


‘I mad? drunk? dreaming? Or was the top 


of the bed really moving down—sinking 
slowly, regularly, silently horribly, right 
down throughout the whole of its length and 
breadth—right down upon me, as I lay un- 
derneath? 
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THE BLACK CAT 


by Edgar Allan Poe 


_ For THe Most wild yet most homely narrative which I 
am about to pen, I neither expect nor solicit belief. Mad 
indeed would I be to expect it, in a case where my very 
senses reject their own evidence. Yet, mad am J not— 
and very surely do I not dream. But tomorrow I die, and 
today I would unburden my soul. My immediate pur- 
pose is to place before the world, plainly, succinctly, 
and without comment, a series of mere household events. 
In their consequences, these events have terrified— 
have tortured—have destroyed me. Yet I will not at- 
tempt to expound them. To me, they have presented 
little but horror—to many they will seem less terrible 
than baroques. Hereafter, perhaps, some intellect may 
be found which will- reduce my phantasm to the 
commonplace—some intellect more calm, more logical, 
and far Jess excitable than my own, which will perceive, 
in the circumstances I detail with awe, nothing more 
than an ordinary succession of very natural causes and 
effects. 

From my infancy I was noted for the docility and 
humanity of my disposition. My tenderness of heart was 
even so conspicuous as to make me the jest of my 
companions. I was especially fond of animals, and was 
indulged by my parents with a great variety of pets. 
_ With these I spent most-of my time, and never was so 
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A occasion to test the paltry friendship and gossamer fidel- 
ity of mere Man. 

z I married early, and was happy to find in my wife a 
disposition not uncongenial with my own. Observing my 
fe partiality for domestic pets, she lost no opportunity of © 
-procuring those of the most agreeable kind. We had ; 
_ birds, gold-fish, a fine dog, rabbits, a small monkey, and — 

a cat. E 

= This latter was a remarkably large and beautiful ani- f 
mal, entirely black, and sagacious to an astonishing 
= degree. In speaking of his intelligence, my wife, who at 
heart was not a little tinctured ‘with superstition, made 
_ frequent allusion to the ancient popular notion, which 
_ regarded all black cats as witches in disguise. Not that 
_ She was ever serious upon this point—and I mention the 
_ matter at all for no better reason than that it happens, 
_ just now, to be remembered. 

Pluto—this was the cat’s name—was my favorite pet 
and playmate. I alone fed him, and he attended me 
_ wherever I went about the house. It was even with — 

difficulty that I could prevent him from following me © 
_ through the streets. 
_ Our friendship lasted, in this manner, for several 
= years, during which my general temperament and — 
~ character—through the instrumentality of the Fiend — 
_ Intemperance—had (I blush to confess it) experienced a — 
radical alteration for the worse. I grew, day by day, — 
= more moody, more irritable, more regardless of the feel- 
ings of others. I suffered myself to use intemperate — 
_ language to my wife. At length, I even offered her 
__ Personal violence. My pets, of course, were made to feel 
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change in my disposition. I not only neglected, 
ill-used them. For Pluto, however, I still retained s if- 
ficient regard to restrain me from maltreating him, as I 
made no scruple of maltreating the rabbits, the monkey, 
or even the dog, when, by accident, or through affection, 
they came in my way. But my disease grew upon me— 
for what disease is like Alcoholl—and at length even 
Pluto, who was now becoming old, and consequently 
somewhat peevish—even Pluto began to experience the 
effects of my ill temper. 

One night, returning home, much intoxicated, from one 
of my haunts about town, I fancied that the cat avoided 
my presence. I seized him; when, in his fright at my 
violence, he inflicted a slight wound upon my hand with 
his teeth. The fury of a demon instantly possessed me. 
I knew myself no longer. My original soul seemed, at 
once, to take its flight from my body; and a more than 
fiendish malevolence, gin-nurtured, thrilled every fibre 
of my frame. I took from my waistcoat pocket a penknife, 
opened it, grasped the poor beast by the throat, and 
deliberately cut one of its eyes from the socket! I blush, 
I burn, I shudder, while I pen the damnable atrocity. 

When reason returned with the morning—when I had 
slept off the fumes of the night’s debauch—I experienced 
a sentiment half of horror, half of remorse, for the 
crime of which I had been guilty; but it was, at best, a 
feeble and equivocal feeling, and the soul remained 
untouched. I again plunged into excess, and soon 
drowned in wine all memory of the deed. 

In the meantime the cat slowly recovered. The socket 
of the lost eye presented, it is true, a frightful appear- 
ance, but he no longer appeared to suffer any pain. He 
went about the house as usual, but, as might be expect- 
ed, fled in extreme terror at my approach. I had so 
much of my old heart left, as to be at first grieved by 
this evident dislike on the part of a creature which had 
once so loved me. But this feeling soon gave place to 
irritation. And then came, as if to my final and irrevoca- 
ble overthrow, the spirit of perverseness. Of this spirit 
philosophy takes no account. Yet I am not more sure 


t my soul lives, than I am that perverseness is one of 
the primitive impulses of the human heart—one of the 
indivisible primary faculties, or sentiments, which give 
direction to the character of Man. Who has not, a 
hundred times, found himself committing a vile or a 
stupid action for no other reason than because he knows 
he should not? Have we not a perpetual inclination, in 
the teeth of our best judgment, to violate that which is 
Law, merely because we understand it to be such? This 
spirit of perverseness, I say, came to my final overthrow. 
It was this unfathomable longing of the soul fo vex 
itself—to offer violence to its own nature—to do wrong 
for the wrong’s sake only—that urged me to continue 
and finally to consummate the injury I had inflicted 
upon the unoffending brute. One morning, in cold blood, 
I slipped a noose about its neck and hung it to the limb 
of a tree; hung it with the tears streaming from my 
eves, and with the bitterest remorse at my heart; hung 
it because I knew that it had loved me, and because I 
felt it had given me no reason of offence; hung it 
because I knew that in so doing I was committing a 
sin--a deadly sin that would so jeopardize my immortal 
soul as to place it—if such a thing were possible—even 
beyond the reach of the infinite mercy of the Most 
Merciful and Most Terrible God. 

On the night of the day on which this most cruel 
deed was done, I was aroused from sleep by the cry of 
fire. The curtains of my bed were in flames. The whole 
house was blazing. It was with great difficulty that my 
wife, a servant, and myself, made our escape from the 
conflagration. The destruction was complete. My entire 
worldly wealth was swallowed up, and I resigned myself 
thenceforward to despair. 

I am above the weakness of seeking to establish a 
sequence of cause and effect, between the disaster and 
the atrocity. But I am detailing a chain of facts—and 
wish not to leave even a possible link imperfect. On the 
day succeeding the fire, I visited the ruins. The walls, 
with one exception, had fallen in. This exçeption was 
found = compartment wall, not very thick, which 


which I attributed to its haying been recently spr 
About this wall a dense crowd were collected, and m: 
persons seemed to be examining a particular portion 
it with very minute and eager attention. The words 
“strange!” “singular!” and other similar expressions, excit- 
ed my curiosity. I approached and saw, as if graven in 
bas-relief upon the white surface, the figure of a gigantic 
cat. The impression was given with an accuracy truly 
marvellous. There was a rope about the animal’s neck, 

When I first beheld this apparition—for I could 
scarcely regard it as less-my wonder and my terror 
were extreme. But at length reflection came to my aid, 
The cat, I remembered, had been hung in a garden 
adjacent to the house. Upon the alarm of fire, this 
garden had been immediately filled by the crowd—by 
some one of whom the animal must have been cut from 
the tree and thrown, through ‘an open window, into my 
chamber. This had probably been done with the view of 
arousing me from sleep. The falling of other walls had 
compressed the victim of my cruelty into the substance 
of the freshly spread plaster; the lime of which, with 
the flames, and the ammonia from the carcass, had then 
accomplished the portraiture as I saw it. 

Although I thus readily accounted to my reason, if not 
altogether to my conscience, for the startling fact just 
detailed, it did not the less fail to make a deep impres- 
sion upon my fancy. For months I could not rid myself 
of the phantasm of the cat; and, during this period, 
there came back into my spirit a half-sentiment that 
seemed, but was not, remorse. I went so far as to regret 
the loss of the animal, and to look about me, among the 
vile haunts which I now habitually frequented, for an- 
other pet of the same species, and of somewhat similar 
appearance, with which to supply its place. 

One night as I sat, half stupefied, in a den of more 
than infamy, my attention was suddenly drawn to some 
black object, reposing upon the head of one of the 
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immense hogsheads of gin, or of rum, which constitute d 
the chief furniture of the apartment. I had been looking 


steadily at the top of this hogshead for some minutes, 
and what now caused me surprise was the fact that I 
had not sooner perceived the object thereupon. I ap- 
proached it, and touched it with my hand. It was a 


ohh 


` 


black cat—a very large one—fully as large as Pluto, and 
closely resembling him in every respect but one. Pluto 
had not a white hair upon any portion of his body; but 


this cat had a large, although indefinite splotch of white, 


covering nearly the whole region of the breast. 


Upon my touching him, he immediately arose, purred 
loudly, rubbed against my hand, and appeared delighted 


with my notice. This, then, was the very creature 


of 


which I was in search. I at once offered to purchase it 
of the landlord; but this person made no claim to it— 


knew nothing of it—had never seen it before. 
I continued my caresses, and when I prepared to 


home, the animal evinced a disposition to accompany 


go 


me. I permitted it to do so; occasionally stooping and 
patting it as I proceeded. When it reached the house it 
domesticated itself at once, and became immediately a 


great favorite with my wife. 


For my own part, I soon found a dislike to it arising 
within me. This was just the reverse of what I had 
anticipated; but—I know not how or why it was—its 
evident fondess for myself rather disgusted and annoyed 
me. By slow degrees these feelings of disgust and an- 
noyance rose into the bitterness of hatred. I avoided the 
creature; a certain sense of shame, and the remembrance 
of my former deed of cruelty, preventing me from 
physically abusing it. I did not, for some weeks, strike, 
or otherwise violently ill use it; but gradually I came to 
look upon it with unutterable loathing, and to flee silently 
from its odious presence, as from the breath of a pesti- 


lence. 


What added, no doubt, to my hatred of the beast, was 
the discovery, on the morning after I brought it home, 
that, like Pluto, it also had been deprived of one of its- 


eyes. This circumstance, however, only endeared it 
a —. - 


to 
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my wife, who, as I have already said, possessed, in a 
high degree, that humanity of feeling which had once 
been my distinguishing trait, and the source of many of 
my simplest and purest pleasures. 

With my aversion to this cat, however, its partiality — 
for myself seemed to increase. It followed my footsteps 
with a pertinacity which it would be difficult to make 
the reader comprehend. Whenever I sat, it would crouch 
beneath my chair, or spring upon my knees, covering me 
with its loathsome caresses. If I arose to walk it would 
get between my feet and thus nearly throw me down, 
or, fastening its long and sharp claws in my dress, 
clamber, in this manner, to my breast. At such times, 
although I longed to destroy it with a blow, I was yet 
withheld from so doing, partly by a memory of my 
former crime, but chiefly—let me confess it at once—by 
absolute dread of the beast. 

This dread was not exactly a dread of physical evil— 
and yet I should be at a loss how otherwise to define it. 
I am almost ashamed to own~yes, even in this felon’s 
cell, I am almost ashamed to own—that the terror and 
horror with which the animal inspired me, had been 
heightened by one of the merest chimeras it would be 
possible to conceive. My wife had called my attention, 
more than once, to the character of the mark of white 
hair, of which I have spoken, and which constituted the 
sole visible difference between the strange beast and the 
one I had destroyed. The reader will remember that this 
mark, although large, had been originally very indefi- 
nite; but, by slow degrees—degrees nearly impercepti- 
ble, and which for a long time my reason struggled to 
reject as fanciful—it had, at length, assumed a rigorous 
distinctness of outline. It was now the representation of 
an object that I shudder to name—and for this, above 
all, I loathed, and dreaded, and would have rid myself 
of the monster had I dared—it was now, I say, the image 
of a hideous—of a ghastly thing—of the cattows!—oh, 
mournful and terrible engine of horror and of crime—of 
Agony and of Death! . j 
And now was I indeed wretched beyond the wretch- 


low I had contemptuously destroyed—a brute baaa to 

vork out for me—for me, a man fashioned in the image 

of the High God—so much of insufferable woe! Alas! 

neither by day nor by night knew I the blessing of rest 

. any more! During the former the creature left me no 
moment alone, and in the latter I started hourly from 
dreams of unutterable fear to find the hot breath of the 
thing upon my face, and its vast weight—an incarnate 
nightmare that I had no power to shake off—incumbent 
eternally upon my heart! 

Beneath the pressure of torments such as these the 
feeble remnant of the good within me succumbed. Evil 
thoughts became my sole intimates—the darkest and 
most evil of thoughts. The moodiness of my usual tem- 
per increased to hatred of all things and of all mankind; 
while from the sudden, frequent, and ungovernable out- 
bursts of a fury to which I now blindly abandoned 
myself, my uncomplaining wife, alas, was the most 
usual and the most patient of sufferers. 

One day she accompanied me, upon some household 
errand, into the cellar of the old building which our 
poverty compelled us to inhabit. The cat followed me 
down the steep stairs, and, nearly throwing me head- 
long, exasperated me to madness. Uplifting an axe, and 
forgetting in my wrath the childish dread which had 
hitherto stayed my hand, I aimed a blow at the animal, 


which, of course, would have proved instantly fatal had — 


it descended as I wished. But this blow was arrested by 
the hand of my wife. Goaded by the interference into a 
rage more than demoniacal, I withdrew my arm from 
her grasp and buried the axe in her brain. She fell dead 
upon the spot without a groan. 

This hideous murder accomplished, I set myself forth- 
with, and with entire deliberation, to the task of con- 
omg the body. I knew that I could not remove it 
from the house, either by day or by night, without the 
sk of being observed by the neighbors. Many proj 

ered my mind. At one period I thought of cut 
corpse > into minute fragments, and destroy 
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by fire. At another, I resolved to dig a grave for it in the 
floor of the cellar. Again, I deliberated about casting it 
in the well in the yard—about packing it in a box, as if 
merchandise, with the usual arrangements, and so get- 
ting a porter to take it from the house. Finally I hit 
upon what I considered a far better expedient than 
either of these. I determined to wall it up in the cellar, 
as the monks of the Middle Ages are recorded to have 
walled up their victims. 

For a purpose such as this the cellar was well adapt- 
ed. Its walls were loosely constructed, and had lately 
been plastered throughout with a rough plaster, which 
the dampness of the atmosphere had prevented from 
hardening. Moreover, in one of the walls was a projec- 
tion, caused by a false chimney, or fireplace, that had 
been filled up and made to resemble the rest of the 
cellar. I made no doubt that I could readily displace 
the bricks at this point, insert the corpse, and wall the 
whole up as before, so that no eye could detect anything 
suspicious, 

And in this calculation I was not deceived. By means 
of a crowbar I easily dislodged the bricks, and, having 
carefully deposited the body against the inner wall, I 
propped it in that position, while with little trouble I 
relaid the whole structure as it originally stood. Having 
procured mortar, sand, and hair, with every possible 
precaution, I prepared a plaster which could not be 
distinguished from the old, and with this I very careful- 
ly went over the new brickwork. When I had finished, I 
felt satisfied that all was right. The wall did not present 
the slightest appearance of having been disturbed. The 
rubbish on the floor was picked up with the minutest 
care. I looked around triumphantly, and said to myself: 
“Here at least, then, my labor has not been in vain.” 

My next step was to look for the beast which had 
been the cause of so much wretchedness; for I had, at 
length, firmly resolved to put it to death. Had I been 
able to meet with it at the moment, there could have 
been no doubt of its fate; but it appeared that the crafty 

animal had been alarmed at the violence of my previous 


er, and forbore to present itself in my present mooc 
It is impossible to describe or to imagine the deep, the 
blissful sense of relief which the absence of the detest 
creature occasioned in my bosom. It did not make its 
‘appearance during the night; and thus for one night, at 
least, since its introduction into the house, I soundly and 
tranquilly slept; aye, slept even with the burden of 
‘murder upon my soul. 

The second and the third day passed, and still my 


man. The monster, in terror, had fled the premises for 
ever! I should behold it no more! My happiness was 
supreme! The guilt of my dark deed disturbed me but 
— little. Some few inquiries had been made, but these had 
been readily answered. Even a search had been 
instituted—but of course nothing was to be discovered. I 
looked upon my future felicity as secured. 

Upon the fourth day of the assassination, a party of 
the police came, very unexpectedly, into the house, and 
proceeded again to make rigorous investigation of the 
premises. Secure, however, in the inscrutability of my 
place of concealment, I felt no embarrassment whatever. 
The officers bade me accompany them in their search. 
They left no nook or corner unexplored. At length, for 
the third or fourth time, they descended into the cellar. 
I quivered not in a muscle. My heart beat calmly as 
that of one who slumbers in innocence. I walked the 
cellar from end to end. I folded my arms upon my 
bosom, and roamed easily to and fro. The police were 
thoroughly satisfied and prepared to depart. The glee at 
my heart was too strong to be restrained. I burned to say 
if but one word, by way of triumph, and to render 
doubly sure their assurance of my guiltlessness. 

“Gentlemen,” I said at last, as the party ascended the 
steps, “I delight to have allayed your suspicions. I wish 
you all health and a little more courtesy. By the bye, 
gentlemen, this—this is a very well-constructed house,” 
(in the rabid desire to say something easily, I scare 
knew what I uttered at all),—“I may say ant excelle 
ucted house. These walls—are y you 


ed 


tormentor came not. Once again I breathed as a free 
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tlemen?—these walls are solidly put together”; and here, 
through the mere frenzy of bravado, I rapped heavily 
with a cane which T held in my hand, upon that very 
portion of the brickwork behind which stood the corpse 
of the wife of my bosom. 

But may God shield and deliver me from the fangs of 
the Arch Fiend! No sooner had the reverberation of my 
blows sunk into silence, than I was answered by a voice 
from within the tomb!—by a cry, at first muffled and 
broken, like the sobbing of a child. and then quickly 
swelling into one long, loud, and ceatinuous scream, ut- 
terly anomalous and inhuman—a howl—a wailing shriek, 
half of horror and half of triumph, such as might have 
arisen only out of hell, conjointly from the throats of the 
damned in their agony and of the demons that exult in 
the damnation. 

Of my own thoughts it is folly to speak. Swooning, I 
staggered to the opposite wall. For one instant the party 
on the stairs remained motioyless, through extremity of 
terror and awe. In the next a dozen stout arms were 
toiling at the wall. It fell bodily. The corpse, already 
greatly decayed and clotted with gore, stood erect be- 
fore the eyes of the spectators. Upon its head, with red 
extended mouth and solitary eye of fire, sat the hideous 
beast whose craft had seduced me into murder, and 
whose informing voice had consigned me to the hang- 
man. I had walled the monster up within the tomb. 


RAPPACCINI'S DAUGHTER 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne 


WE DO NOT REMEMBER to have seen any translated speci- 
mens of the productions of M. de l’Aubépine—a fact 
the less to be wondered at, as his very name is unknown 
to many of his own countrymen as well as to the 
student of foreign literature. As a writer, he seems to 
occupy an unfortunate position between the Transcen- 
dentalists (who, under one name or another, have their 
share in all the current literature of the world) and the 
great body of pen-and-ink men who address the intellect 
and sympathies of the multitude. If not too refined, at 
all events too remote, too shadowy, and unsubstantial in 
his modes of development to suit the taste of the latter 
class, and yet too popular to satisfy the spiritual or 
metaphysical requisitions of the former, he must neces- 
sarily find himself without an audience, except here and 
there an individual or possibly an isolated clique. His 
writings, to do them justice, are not altogether destitute of 
fancy and originality; they might have won him greater 
reputation but for an inveterate love of allegory, which 
is apt to invest his plots and characters with the aspect 
of scenery and people in the clouds, and to steal away 
the human warmth out of his conceptions. His fictions 
are sometimes historical, sometimes of the present day, 
and sometimes, so far as can be discovered, have little or 
reference either to time or space. In any case, B 
18 
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generally contents himself with a very slight embroidery 
of outward manners,—the faintest possible counterfeit of 
real life,—-and endeavors to create an interest by some 
less obvious peculiarity of thé subject. Occasionally a 
breath of Nature, a raindrop of pathos and tenderness, or 
a gleam of humor, will find its way into the midst of his 
fantastic imagery, and make us feel as if, after all, we 
were yet within the limits of our native earth. We will 
only add to this very cursory notice that M. de 
VAubépine’s productions, if the reader chance to take 
them in precisely the proper point of view, may amuse a 
leisure hour as well as those of a brighter man; if 
otherwise, they can hardly fail to look excessively like 
nonsense. 

Our author is voluminous; he continues to write and 
publish with as much praiseworthy and indefatigable 
prolixity as if his efforts were crowned with the brilliant 
success that so justly attends those of Eugene Sue. His 
first appearance was by a collection of stories in a long 
series of volumes entitled “Contes deux fois racontées.” 
The titles of some of his more recent works (we quote 
from memory) are as follows: “Le Voyage Céleste a 
Chemin de Fer,” 3 tom., 1838; “Le nouveau Pére Adam 
et la nouvelle Mère Eve,” 2 tom., 1839; “Roderic; ou le 
Serpent à Vestomac,” 2 tom., 1840; “Le Culte du Feu,” a 
folio volume of ponderous research into the religion and 
ritual of the old Persian Ghebers, published in 1841; “La 
Soirée du Chateau en Espagne,” 1 tom., 8vo, 1842; and 
“L'Artiste du Beau; ou le Papillon Mécanique,” 5 tom., 
4to, 1843. Our somewhat wearisome perusal of this 
startling catalogue of volumes has left behind it a certain 
personal affection and sympathy, though by no means 
admiration, for M. de ’Aubépine; and we would fain do 
the little in our power towards introducing him favora- 
bly to the American public. The ensuing tale is a trans- 
lation of his “Béatrice; ou la Belle Epoisonneuse,” 
recently published in “La Revue Anti-Aristocratique.” 
This journal, edited by the Comte de Bearhaven, has 
for some years past led the defence of liberal principles 
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and popular rights with a faithfulness and ability worthy 
of all praise. 


A young man, named Giovanni Guasconti, came, very 
long ago, from the more southern region of Italy, to 
pursue his studies at the University of Padua. Giovanni, 
who had but a scanty supply of gold ducats in his 
pocket, took lodgings in a high and gloomy chamber of 
an old edifice which looked not unworthy to have been 
the palace of a Paduan noble, and which, in fact, exhib- 
ited over its entrance the armorial bearings of a family 
long since extinct. The young stranger, who was not 
unstudied in the great poem of his country, recollected 
that one of the ancestors of this family, and perhaps an 
occupant of this very mansion, had been pictured by 
Dante as a partaker of the immortal agonies of his 
Inferno. These reminiscences and associations, together 
with the tendency to heartbreak natural to a young man 
for the first time out of his native sphere, caused Gio- 
vanni to sigh heavily as he looked around the desolate and 
ill-furnished apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor!” cried old Dame Lisabetta, who, 
won by the youth’s remarkable beauty of person, was 
kindly endeavoring to give the chamber a habitable air, 
“what a sigh was that to come out of a young man’s 
heart! Do you find this old mansion gloomy? For the 
love of Heaven, then, put your head out of the window, 
and you will see as bright sunshine as you have left in 
Naples.” ; 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman advised, 
but could not quite agree with her that the Paduan 
sunshine was as cheerful as that of southern Italy. Such 
as it was, however, it fell upon a garden beneath the 
window and expended its fostering influences on a va- 
riety of plants, which seemed to have been cultivated 
with exceeding care. 


“Does this garden belong to the house?” asked Gio- 
vanni. 


“Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were fruitful of better 
pot herbs than any that grow there now,” answered old 
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Lisabetta. “No; that garden is cultivated by the own 
hands of Signor Giacomo Rappaccini, the famous doctor, 
who, I warrant him, has been heard of as far as Naples. 
It is said that he distils these-plants into medicines that 
are as potent as a charm. Oftentimes you may see the 
signor doctor at work, and perchance the signora, his 
daughter, too, gathering the strange flowers that grow in 
the garden.” 

The old woman had now done what she could for the 
aspect of the chamber; and, commending the young 
man to the protection of the saints, took her departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation than to look 
down into the garden beneath his window. From its 
appearance, he judged it to be one of those botanic 
gardens which were of earlier date in Padua than else- 
where in Italy or in the world. Or, not improbably, it 
might once have been the pleasure-place of an opulent 
family; for there was the ruin of a marble fountain in 
the centre, sculptured with rare art, but so woetully 
shattered that it was impossible to trace the original 
design from the chaos of remaining fragments. The 
water, however, continued to gush and sparkle into the 
sunbeams as cheerfully as ever. A little gurgling sound 
ascended to the young man’s window, and made him 
feel as if the fountain were an immortal spirit that sung 
its song unceasingly and without heeding the vicissi- 
tudes around it, while one century imbodied it in marble 
and another scattered the perishable garniture on the 
soil. All about the pool into which the water subsided 
grew various plants, that seemed to require a plentiful 
supply of moisture for the nourishment of gigantic leaves, 
and in some instances, flowers gorgeously magnificent. 
There was one shrub in particular, set in a marble 
vase in the midst of the pool, that bore a profusion of 
purple blossoms, each of which had the lustre and rich- 
ness of a gem; and the whole together made a show so 
resplendent that it seemed enough to illuminate the 
garden, even had there been no sunshine. Every portion 
of the soil was peopled with plants and herbs, which, if 
less beautiful, still bore tokens of assiduous care, as if all 


had their individual virtues, known to the scientific mind 
that fostered them. Some were placed in urns, rich with 
old carving, and others in common garden pots; some 
crept serpent-like along the ground or climbed on high, 
using whatever means of ascent was offered them. One 
plant had wreathed itself round a statue of Vertumnus, 

which was thus quite veiled and shrouded in a drapery of 
hanging foliage, so happily arranged that it might have 
served a sculptor for a study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window he heard a 
rustling behind a screen of leaves, and became aware 
that a person was at work in the garden. His figure soon 
emerged into view, and showed itself to be that of no 
common laborer, but a tall, emaciated, sallow, and 
sickly-looking man, dressed in a scholar’s garb of black. 
He was beyond the middle term of life, with gray hair, 
a thin, gray beard, and a face singularly marked with 
intellect and cultivation, but which could never, even in 
his more youthful days, have expressed much warmth of 
heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which this 
scientific gardener examined every shrub which grew in 
his path: it seemed as if he were looking into their 
inmost nature, making observations in regard to their 
creative essence, and discovering why one leaf grew in 
this shape and another in that, and wherefore such and 
such flowers differed among themselves in hue and per- 
fume. Nevertheless, in spite of this deep intelligence on 
his part, there was no approach to intimacy between 
himself and these vegetable existences. On the contrary, 
he avoided their actual touch or the direct inhaling of 
their odors with a caution that impressed Giovanni most 
disagreeably; for the man’s demeanor was that of one 
walking among malignant influences, such as savage 
beasts, or deadly snakes, or evil spirits, which, should he 
allow them one moment of license, would wreak upon 
him some terrible fatality. It was strangely frightful to 
the young man’s imagination to see this air of insecurity 
in a person cultivating a garden, that most simple and 
innocent of human toils, and which had been alike the 


and labor of the unfallen parents of the race. 
garden, then, the Eden of the present world? An 


this man, with such a perception of harm in what his 


own hands caused to grow—was he the Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the 
dead leaves or pruning the too luxuriant growth of tl 
shrubs, defended his hands with a pair of thick gloves. — 
Nor were these his only armor. When, in his walk 
through the garden, he came to the magnificent plant 
that hung its purple gems beside the marble fountain, 
he placed a kind of mask over his mouth and nostrils, a 
if all this beauty did but conceal a deadlier malice; but, 
finding his task still too dangerous, he drew back, re- 
moved the mask, and called loudly, but in the infirm 
voice of a person affected with inward disease— 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!” ; 

“Here am I, my father. What would you?” cried a rich 
and. youthful voice from the window of the opposite 
house—a voice as rich as a tropical sunset, and which 
made Giovanni, though he knew not why, think of deep 
hues of purple or crimson and of perfumes heavily de- 
lectable. “Are you in the garden?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, “and I need 
your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured portal 
the figure of a young girl, arrayed with as much richness 
of taste as the most splendid of the flowers, beautiful as 
the day, and with a bloom so deep and vivid that one 
shade more would have been too much. She looked 
redundant with life, health, and energy; all of which 
attributes were bound down and compressed, as it were, 
and girdled tensely, in their luxuriance, by her virgin 
zone. Yet Giovanni's fancy must have grown morbid 
while he looked down into the garden; for the impres- 
sion which the fair stranger made upon him was as if 
here were another flower, the human sister of those 
vegetable ones, as beautiful as they, more beautiful than 
the richest of them, but still to be touched only with a 


glove, nor to be approached without a mask. As Beatrice 


e down the garden path, it was observable that she 
> Ww 
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handled and inhaled the odor of several of the plants 
which her father had most sedulously avoided. 

“Here, Beatrice,” said the latter, “see how many need- 
ful offices require to be done to our chief treasure. Yet, 
shattered as I am, my life might pay the penalty of 
approaching it so closely as circumstances demand. 
Henceforth, I fear, this plant must be consigned to your 
sole charge.” 

“And gladly will I undertake it,” cried again the rich 
tones of the young lady, as she bent towards the mag- 
nificent plant and opened her arms as if to embrace it. 
“Yes, my sister, my splendour, it shall be Beatrice’s task 
to nurse and serve thee; and thou shalt reward her with 
thy kisses and perfumed breath, which to her is as the 
breath of life.” : 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that was 
so strikingly expressed in her words, she busied herself 
with such attentions as the plant seemed to require; and 
Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed his eyes and 
almost doubted whether it were a girl tending her favo- 
rite flower, or one sister performing the duties of affec- 
tion to another. The scene soon terminated. Whether Dr. 
Rappaccini had finished his labors in the garden, or that 
his watchful eye had caught the stranger’s face, he now 
took his daughter’s arm and retired. Night was already 
closing in; oppressive exhalations seemed to proceed 
from the plants and steal upward past the open window; 
and Giovanni, closing the lattice, went to his couch and 
dreamed of a rich flower and beautiful girl. Flower and 
maiden were different, and yet the same, and fraught 
with some strange peril in either shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of morning that 
tends to rectify whatever errors of fancy, or even of 
judgment, we may have incurred during the sun’s de- 
cline, or among the shadows of the night, or in the less 
wholesome glow of moonshine. Giovanni’s first move- 
ment, on starting from sleep, was to throw open the 
window and gaze down into the garden which his 
dreams had made so fertile of mysteries. He was surprised 
and a little ashamed to find how real and matter-of- 


fact an affair it proved to be, in the first rays of the sur 
which gilded the dewdrops that hung upon leaf 
blossom, and, while giving a brighter beauty to each 
rare flower, brought everything within the limits of 
ordinary experience. The young man rejoiced that, in 
the heart of the barren city, he had the privilege of 
overlooking this spot of lovely and luxuriant vegetation. 
It would serve, he said to himself, as a symbolic lan- 
guage to keep in communion with Nature. Neither 
the sickly and thought-worn Dr. Giacomo Rappaccini, 
it is true, nor his brilliant daughter, was now visible; so 
that Giovanni could not determine how much of the 
_ singularity which he attributed to both was due to their 
own qualities and how much to his wonder-working 
fancy; but he was inclined to take a most rational view 
of the whole matter. 

In the course of the day he paid his respects to Signor 
Pietro Baglioni, professor of medicine in the university, a 
physician of eminent repute to whom Giovanni had 
brought a letter of introduction. The professor was an 
elderly personage, apparently of genial nature, and hab- 
its that might almost be called jovial. He kept the 
young man to dinner, and made himself very agreeable 
by the freedom and liveliness of his conversation, espe- 
cially when warmed by a flask or two of Tuscan wine. 
Giovanni, conceiving that men of science, inhabitants of 

the same city, must needs be on familiar terms with one 
another, took an opportunity to mention the name of Dr. 
Rappaccini. But the professor did not respond with so 
much cordiality as he had anticipated. 

“Ill would it become a teacher of the divine art of 
medicine,” said Professor Pietro Baglioni, in answer to a 
question of Giovanni, “to withhold due and well- 
considered praise of a physician so eminently skilled as 
Rappaccini; but, on the other hand, I should answer it 
but scantily to my conscience were I to permit a worthy 
youth like yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son of an an- 
cient friend, to imbibe erroneous ideas respecting a man 
who might hereafter chance to hold your life and death 
in bis hands. The truth is, our worshipful Dr. Rappaccini 


has as much science as any member of the faculty—with 
perhaps one single exception—in Padua, or all Italy; but 
there are certain grave objections to his professional 


character.” ad 


“And what are they?” asked the young man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body or heart, 
that he is so inquisitive about physicians?” said the pro- 
fessor, with a smile. “But as for Rappaccini, it is said of 
him—and I, who know the man well, can answer for its 
truth—that he cares infinitely more for science than for 
mankind. His patients are interesting to him only as 
subjects for some new experiment. He would sacrifice 
human life, his own among the rest, or whatever else 
was dearest to him, for the sake of adding so much as a 
grain of mustard seed to the great heap of his accumu- 
lated knowledge.” 

“Methinks he is an awful man indeed,” remarked 
Guasconti, mentally recalling the cold and purely intel- 
lectual aspect of Rappaccini. “And yet, worshipful pro- 


fessor, is it not a noble spirit? Are there many men | 


capable of so spiritual a love of science?” 

“God forbid,” answered the professor, somewhat testi- 
ly; “at least, unless they take sounder views of the 
healing art than those adopted by Rappaccini. It is his 
theory that all medicinal virtues are comprised within 


those substances which we term vegetable poisons. These _ 


he cultivates with his own hands, and is said even to 
have produced new varieties of poison, more horribly 
deleterious than Nature, without the assistance of this 
learned person, would ever have plagued the world 
withal. That the signor doctor does less mischief than 
might be expected with such dangerous substances is 
undeniable. Now and then, it must be owned, he has 


effected, or seemed to effect, a marvellous cure; but, to | 


tell you my private mind, Signor Giovanni, he should 
receive little credit for such instances of success—they 
being probably the work of chance—but should be held 
strictly accountable for his failures, which may justly be 
considered his own work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions 


many grains of allowance had he known that there was 
a professional warfare of long continuance between him 
and Dr. Rappaccini, in which the latter was generally 
thought to have gained the advantage. If the reader be 
inclined to judge for himself, we refer him to certain 
black-letter tracts on both sides, preserved in the medi- 
cal department of the University of Padua. 

“I know not, most learned professor,” returned Giovan- 
ni, after musing on what had been said of Rappaccini’s 
exclusive zeal for science—“I know not how dearly this 
physician may love his art; but surely there is one object 
more dear to him. He has a daughter.” 

“Aha!” cried the professor, with a laugh. “So now our 
friend Giovanni's secret is out. You have heard of this 
daughter, whom all the young men in Padua are wild 
about, though not half a dozen have ever had the good 
hap to see her face. I know little of the Signora Beatrice 
-save that Rappaccini is said to have instructed her 
deeply in his science, and that, young and beautiful as 
fame reports her, she is already qualified to fill a pro- 
fessor’s chair. Perchance her father destines her for 
mine! Other absurd rumors there be, not worth talking 
about or listening to. So now, Signor Giovanni, drink off 
your glass of lachryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat heated 
with the wine he had quaffed, and which caused his 
brain to swim with strange fantasies in reference to Dr. 
Rappaccini and the beautiful Beatrice. On his way, 
happening to pass by a florist’s, he bought a fresh 
bouquet of flowers. 
= Ascending tc his chamber, he seated himself near the 
_ window, but within the shadow thrown by the depth of 

the wall, so that he could look down into the garden 
with little risk of being discovered. All beneath his eye 
was a solitude. The strange plants were basking in the 
sunshine, and now and then nodding gently to one 
another, as if in acknowledgment of sympathy and 
Kindred. In the midst, by the shattered fountain, grew 
the magnificent shrub, with its purple gems clustering 
all over it; they glowed in the air, and gleamed back 
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again out of the depths of the pool, which thus se 
to overflow with colored radiance from the rich reflec- 
tion that was steeped in it. At first, as we have said, the 
garden was a solitude. Soon, however—as Giovanni had 
half hoped, half feared would be the case—a figure 
appeared beneath the antique sculptured portal, and 
came down between the rows of plants, inhaling their 
various perfumes as if she were one of those beings of old 
classic fable that lived upon sweet odors. On again 
beholding Beatrice, the young man was even startled to 
perceive how much her beauty exceeded his recollection 
of it; so brilliant, so vivid was its character, that she 
glowed amid the sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered to 
himself, positively illuminated the more shadowy inter- 
vals of the garden path. Her face being now more 
revealed than on the former occasion, he was struck by 
its expression of simplicity and sweetness—qualities that 
had not entered into his idea of her character, and 
which made him ask anew what manner of mortal she 
might be. Nor did he fail again to observe, or imagine 
an analogy between the beautiful girl and the gorgeous 
shrub that hung its gemlike flowers over the fountain—a 
resemblance which Beatrice seemed to have indulged a 
fantastic humor in heightening, both by the arrange- 
ment of her dress and the selection of its hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms, as 
with a passionate ardor, and drew its branches into an 
intimate embrace—so intimate that her features were 
hidden in its leafy bosom and her glistening ringlets all 
intermingled with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed Beatrice, | 
“for I am faint with common air. And give me this | 
flower of thine, which I separate with gentlest fingers 
from the stem and place it close beside my heart.” 

With these words the beautiful daughter of Rappacci- 
ni plucked one of the richest blossoms of the shrub, and 
was about to fasten it in her bosom. But now, unless 
Giovanni's draughts of wine had bewildered his senses, a 
singular incident occurred. A small orange-colored rep 
tile, of the lizard or chameleon species, chanced to b 
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creeping along the path, just at the feet of Beatrice. Tt- 
appeared to Giovanni—but, at the distance from which 
he gazed, he could scarcely have seen anything so- 
minute—it appeared to him, however, that a drop or two 
of moisture from the broken Stem of the flower de- 
scended upon the lizard’s head. For an instant the rep- 
tile contorted itself violently, and then lay motionless in 
the sunshine. Beatrice observed this remarkable phenom- 
enon, and crossed herself, sadly, but without surprise; 
nor did she therefore hesitate to arrange the fatal flower 
in her bosom. There it blushed, and almost glimmered 
with the dazzling effect of a precious stone, adding to 
her dress and aspect the one appropriate charm which 
nothing else in the world could have supplied. But 
Giovanni, out of the shadow of his window, bent for- 
ward and shrank back, and murmured and trembled. 

“Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said he to himself. 
“What is this being? Beautiful shall I call her, or inex- 
pressibly terrible?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, 
approaching closer beneath Giovanni’s window, so that 
he was compelled to thrust his head quite out of its 
concealment in order to gratify the intense and painful 
curiosity which she excited. At this moment there came 
a beautiful insect over the garden wall; it had, perhaps, 
wandered through the city, and found no flowers or 
verdure among those antique haunts of men until the 
heavy perfumes of Dr. Rappaccini’s shrubs had lured it 
from afar. Without alighting on the flowers, this winged 
brightness seemed to be attracted by Beatrice, and lin- 
gered in the air and fluttered about her head. Now, here 
it could not be but that Giovanni Guasconti’s eyes de- 
_ ceived him. Be that as it might, he fancied that, while 

Beatrice was gazing at the insect with childish delight, 

it grew faint and fell at her feet; its bright wings 

shivered; it was dead from no cause that he could dis- 
cern, unless it were the atmosphere of her breath. Again 

Beatrice crossed herself and sighed heavily as she bent 

over the dead insect. ~ l 
| An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her eyes to 


OU 


she b 


the window. There eheld the beautiful head of th 
young man—rather a Grecian than an Italian head, with 
fair, regular features, and a glistening of gold among his 
ringlets—gazing down upon her like a being that hov- 
ered in mid air. Scarcely knowing what he did, Giovanni 
threw down the bouquet which he had hitherto held in 
his hand. 

“Signora,” said he, “there are pure and healthful flow- 
ers. Wear them for the sake of Giovanni Gusasconti.” 

“Thanks, signor,” replied Beatrice, with her rich voice, 
that came forth as it were like a gush of music, and 
with a mirthful expression half childish and half woman- 
like. “I accept your gift, and would fain recompense it 
with this precious purple flower; but if I toss it into the 
air it will not reach you. So Signor Guasconti must even 
content himself with my thanks.” | 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then, as — 
if inwardly ashamed at having stepped aside from her ; 
maidenly reserve to respond to a strangers greeting, 
passed swiftly homeward through the garden. But few as | 
the moments were, it seemed to Giovanni, when she was — 
on the point of vanishing beneath the sculptured portal, 
that his beautiful bouquet was already beginning to 
wither in her grasp. It was an idle thought; there could 
be no possibility of distinguishing a faded flower from a 
fresh one at so great a distance. 

For many days after this incident the young man 
avoided the window that looked into Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden, as if something ugly and monstrous would have 
blasted his eyesight had he been betrayed into a glance. | 
He felt conscious of having put himself, to a certain | 
extent, within the influence of an unintelligible power 
by the communication which he had opened with Bea- | 
trice. The wisest course would have been, if his heart | 
were in any real danger, to quit his lodgings and Padua 
itself at once; the next wiser, to have accustomed him- 
self, as far as possible, to the familiar and daylight view 
of Beatrice—thus bringing her rigidly and systematicall 
within the limits of ordinary experience. Least of ‘al 
while avoiding her sight, ought Giovanni to have 1 


mained so near this nant oe that the prox- 
imity and possibility even of intercourse should give a 
kind of substance and reality to the wild vagaries which 
his imagination ran riot continually in producing. Guas- 
conti had not a deep heart—or, at all events, its depths 
were not sounded now; but he had a quick fancy, and 
an ardent southern temperament, which rose every in- 
stant to a higher fever pitch. Whether or not Beatrice 
possessed those terrible attributes, that fatal breath, the 
affinity with those so beautiful and deadly flowers which 
were indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, she 
had at least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his 
system. It was not love, although her rich beauty was a 
madness to him; nor horror, even while he fancied her 
spirit to be imbued with the same baneful essence that 
seemed to pervade her physical frame; but a wild off- 
spring of both love and horror that had each parent in it, 
and burned like one and shivered like the other. Giovan- 
ni knew not what to dread; still less did he know what 
to hope; yet hope and dread kept a continual warfare in 
his breast, alternately vanquishing one another and start- 
ing up afresh to renew the contest. Blessed are ail 
simple emotions, be they dark or bright! It is the lurid 
intermixture of the two that produces the illuminating 
blaze of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever of his 
spirit by a rapid walk through the streets of Padua or 
beyond its gates: his footsteps kept time with the throb- 
bings of his brain, so that the walk was apt to accelerate 
itself to a race. One day he found himself arrested; his 
arm was seized by a portly personage, who had turned 
back on recognizing the young man and expended much 
breath in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young friend!” cried he. 
“Have you forgotten me? That might well be the case if 
I were as much altered as yourself.” 

Tt was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided ever 
since their first meeting, from a doubt that the profes- 

rs sagacity would look too deeply into his secrets. 
Endeavorng to recover himself, he stared forth wildly 


from his inner world into the outer one and spoke like a 
man in a dream. 
“Yes: I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Professor 
Pietro Baglioni. Now let me pass!” 

“Not yet, not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,” said 
the professor, smiling, but at the same time scrutinizing 
the youth with an earnest glance. “What! did I grow up 
side by side with your father? and shall his son pass me 
like a stranger in these old streets of Padua? Stand still, 
Signor Giovanni; for we must have a word or two before 
we part.” 

“Speedily, then, most worshipful professor, speedily,” 
said Giovanni, with feverish impatience. “Does not your 
worship see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking there came a man in 
black along the street, stooping and moving feebly like a 
person in inferior health. His face was all overspread — 
with a most sickly and sallow hue, but yet so pervaded 
with an expression of piercing and active intellect that | 
an observer might easily have overlooked the merely | 
physical attributes and have seen only this wonderful | 
energy. As he passed, this person exchanged a cold and 
distant salutation with Baglioni, but fixed his eyes upon 
Giovanni with an intentness that seemed to bring out 
whatever was within him worthy of notice. Neverthe- . 
less, there was a peculiar quietness in the look, as if 
taking merely a speculative, not a human, interest in the | 
young man. s | 

“It is Dr. Rappaccini!” whispered the professor when | 
the stranger had passed. “Has he ever seen your face 
before?” 

“Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, starting at the 
name, 

“He has seen you! he must have seen you!” said 
Baglioni, hastily. “For some purpose or other, this man 
of science is making a study of you. I know that look of 
his! It is the same that coldly illuminates his face as he 
bends over a bird, a mouse, or a butterfly, which, ir 
pursuance of some experiment, he has killed by t 

- of a flower; a look as deep as Nature 


t Nature’s warmth of love. Signor Giovanni, T- 
stake my life upon it, you are the subject of one 
Rappaccini’s experiments!” 

“Will you make a fool of me?” cried Giovanni, 
sionately. “That, signor professor, was an untoward ex- 
periment.” 

“Patience! patience!” replied the imperturbable pro- 
fessor. “I tell thee, my poor Giovanni, that Rappaccini 
has a scientific interest in thee. Thou hast fallen into 

fearful hands! And the Signora Beatrice—what part d 

she act in this mystery?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity intolera- 
_ ble, here broke away, and was gone before the professor 

could again seize his arm. He looked after the young P 
man intently and shook his head. 

“This must not be,” said Baglioni to himself. “The 
| youth is the son of my friend, and shall not come to any 
harm from which the arcana of medical science can 
preserve him. Besides, it is too insufferable an imperti- 
nence in Rappaccini, thus to snatch the Jad out of my 
own hands, as I may say, and make use of him for his 
infernal experiments. This daughter of his! It shall be 
looked to. Perchance, most learned Rappaccini, I may 
foil you where you little dream of it!” 

Meanwhile Giovanni had pursued a circuitous route, 
and at length found himself at the door of his lodgings. 
As he crossed the threshold he was met by old Lisabet- 
ta, who smirked and smiled, and was evidently desirous 
to attract his attention; vainly, however, as the ebulli- 
tion of his feelings had momentarily subsided into a cold 
and dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full upon the 
withered face that was puckering itself into a smile, but 
seemed to behold it not. The old dame, therefore, laid 
her grasp upon his cloak. 

“Signor! signor!” whispered she, still with a smile over 
the whole breadth of her visage, so that it looked not 
unlike a grotesque carving in wood, darkened by centu- 
ries. “Listen, signor! There is a private entrance into the 
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“What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, turning 
quickly about, as if an inanimate thing should start into 
feverish life. “A private entrance into Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden?” - f 

“Hush! hush! not so loud!” whispered Lisabetta, put- 
ting her hand over his mouth. “Yes; into the worshipful 
doctors garden, where you may see all his fine shrub- 
bery. Many a young man in Padua would give gold to 
be admitted among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

“Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation with 
Baglioni, crossed his mind, that this interposition of old 
Lisabetta might perchance be connected with the in- 
trigue, whatever were its nature, in which the professor 
seemed to suppose that Dr. Rappaccini was involving 
him. But such a suspicion, though it disturbed Giovanni, 
was inadequate to restrain him. The instant that he was 
aware of the possibility of approaching Beatrice, it 
seemed an absolute necessity of his existence to do so. 
It mattered not whether she were angel or demon; he 
was irrevocably within her sphere, and must obey the 
law that whirled him onward, in ever lessening circles, 
towards a result which he did not attempt to foreshad- 
ow; and yet, strange to say, there came across him a 
sudden doubt whether this intense interest on his part 
were not delusory; whether it were really of so deep and 
positive a nature as to justify him in now thrusting 
himself into an incalculable position; whether it were 
not merely the fantasy of a young man’s brain, only 
slightly or not at all connected with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, but again 
went on. His withered guide led him along several 
obscure passages, and finally undid a door, through 
which, as it was opened, there came the sight and sound 
of rustling leaves, with the broken sunshine glimmering 
among them. Giovanni stepped forth, and, forcing him- 
self through the entanglement of a shrub that wreathed 
its tendrils over the hidden entrance, stood ‘beneath his 


. the open area of Dr. Rappaccini’s : 
den. 
How often is it the case that, when impossibilities 
have come to pass and ail have condensed t 
misty substance into tangible realities, we find ourse 
calm, and even coldly self-possessed, amid circumstances 
which it would have been a delirium of j joy or agony to 
anticipate! Fate delights to thwart us thus. Passion 
choose his own time to rush upon the scene, and lingers 
sluggishly behind when an appropriate adjustment of 
events would seem to summon his appearance. So was 
now with Giovanni. Day after day his pulses had 
throbbed with feverish blood at the improbable idea of 
an interview with Beatrice, and of standing with her, 
face to face, in this very garden, basking in the Oriental 
sunshine of her beauty, and snatching from her full gaze 
the mystery which he deemed the riddle of his own 
existence. But now there was a singular and untimely 
equanimity within his breast. He threw a glance around 
the garden to discover if Beatrice or her father were 
present, and, perceiving that he was alone, began a 
critical observation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied him; 
their gorgeousness seemed fierce, passionate, and even 
unnatural. There was hardly an individual shrub which a 
wanderer, straying by himself through a forest, would 
not have been startled to find growing wild, as if an 
unearthly face had glared at him out of the thicket. 
Several also would have shocked a delicate instinct by 
an appearance of artificialness indicating that there had 
been such commixture, and, as it were, adultery, of 
various vegetable species, that the production was no 
longer of God’s making, but the monstrous offspring of 
man’s depraved fancy, glowing with only an evil mock- 
ery of beauty. They were probably the result of experi- 
ment, which in one or two cases had succeeded in 
mingling plants individually lovely into a compound 
pessessing the questionable and ominous character that 
— the whole growth of the garden. In fine, 
Giovanni recognized but two or three plants in the 
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collection, and those of a kind that he well knew to be 
poisonous. While busy with these contemplations he 
heard the rustling of a silken garment, and, turning, 
beheld Beatrice emerging from beneath the sculptured 
ortal, 

i Giovanni had not considered with himself what should 
be his deportment; whether he should apologize for his 
intrusion into the garden, or assume that he was there 
with the privity at least, if not by the desire, of Dr. Rap- 
paccini or his daughter; but Beatrice’s manner placed 
him at his ease, though leaving him still in doubt by 
what agency he had gained admittance. She came light- 
ly along the path and met him near the broken fountain. 
There was surprise in her face, but brightened by a 
simple and kind expression of pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,” said Bea- 
trice, with a smile, alluding to the bouquet which he had 
flung her from the window. “It is no marvel, therefore, if 
the sight of my father’s rare collection has tempted you 
to take a nearer view. If he were here, he could tell you 
many strange and interesting facts as to the nature and 
habits of these shrubs; for he has spent a lifetime in 
such studies, and this garden is his world.” 

“And yourself, lady,” observed Giovanni, “if fame says 
true—you likewise are deeply skilled in the virtues indi- 
cated by these rich blossoms and these spicy perfumes. 
Would you deign to be my instructress, I should prove 
an apter scholar than if taught by Signor Rappaccini 
himself.” 

“Are there such idle rumors?” asked Beatrice, with the 
music of a pleasant laugh. “Do people say that I am 
skilled in my father’s science of plants? What a jest is 
there! No; though I have grown up among these flowers, 
I know no more of them than their hues and perfume; 
., and sometimes methinks I would fain rid myself of even 
that small knowledge. There are many flowers here, and 
those not the least brilliant, that shock and offend me 
when they meet my eye. But pray, signor, do not be- 
lieve these stories about my science. Believe nothing of 
me save what you see with your own eyes.” 
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“And must I believe all that I have seen with my 
eyes?” asked Giovanni, pointedly, while the recolle 
of former scenes made him shrink. “No, signora; 
demand too little of me. Bid me believe nothing save 
what comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. There 
came a deep flush to her cheek; but she looked full into 
Giovanni’s eyes and responded to his gaze of uneasy — 
suspicion with a queenlike haughtiness. 

“I do so bid you, signor,” she replied. “Forget whatever 
you may have fancied in regard to me. If true to the 
outward senses, still it may be false in its essence; but 
the words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips are true from the 
depths of the heart outward. Those you may believe.” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and beamed 
upon Giovanni’s consciousness like the light of truth 
itself; but while she spoke there was a fragrance in the 
atmosphere around her, rich and delightful, though ev- 
anescent, yet which the young man, from an indefin- 
able reluctance, scarcely dared to draw into his lungs. It 
might be the odor of the flowers. Could it be Beatrice’s 
breath which thus embalmed her words with a strange 
richness, as if by steeping them in her heart? A faintness 
passed like a shadow over Giovanni and flitted away; he 
seemed to gaze through the beautiful girls eyes into her 
transparent soul, and felt no more doubt or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s man- 
ner vanished; she became gay, and appeared to derive a 
pure delight from her communion with the youth not 
unlike what the maiden of a lonely island might have 
felt conversing with a voyager from the civilized world. 
Evidently her experience of life had been confined with- 
in the limits of that garden. She talked now about 
matters as simple as the daylight or summer clouds, and 
now asked questions in reference to the city, or Giovan- 
ni’s distant home, his friends, his mother, and his 
sisters—questions indicating such seclusion, and such 
Jack of familiarity with modes and forms, that Giovanni 
responded as if to an infant. Her spirit gushed out 
before him like a fresh rill that was just catching its first 
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glimpse of the sunlight and wondering at the reflections 
of earth and sky which were flung into its bosom. There 
came thoughts, too, from a deep source, and fantasies of 
a gemlike brilliancy, as if diamonds and rubies sparkled 
upward among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever and 
anon there gleamed across the young man’s mind a sense 
_of wonder that he should be walking side by side with 
the being wha had so wrought upon his imagination, 
whom he had idealized in such hues of terror, in whom 
he had positively witnessed such manifestations of 
dreadful attributes—that he should be conversing with 
Beatrice like a brother, and should find her so human 
and so maidenlike. But such reflections were only mo- 
mentary; the effect of her character was too real not to 
make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed through the 
garden, and now, after many turns among its avenues, 
were come to the shattered fountain, beside which grew 
the magnificent shrub, with its treasury of glowing blos- 
soms, A fragrance was diffused from it which Giovanni 
recognized as identical with that which he had attrib- 
uted to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably more pow- 
erful. As her eyes fell upon it, Giovanni beheld her press 
her hand to her bosom as if her heart were throbbing 
suddenly and painfully. 

“For the first time in my life,” murmured she, address- 
ing the shrub, “I had forgotten thee.” 

“I remember, signora,” said Giovanni, “that you once 
promised to reward me with one of these living gems 
for the bouquet which I had the happy boldness to fling 
to your feet. Permit me now to pluck it as a memorial 
of this interview.” 

He made a step towards the shrub with extended 
hand; but Beatrice darted forward, uttering a shriek that 
went through his heart like a dagger. She caught his 
hand and drew it back with the whole force of her 
slender figure. Giovanni felt her touch thrilling through 
his fibres. 

“Touch it not!” exclaimed she, in a voice:of agony. 
“Not for thy life! It is fatal” 
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, She fled from him and vani 
beneath the sculptured portal. As Giovanni followed 
with his eyes, he beheld the emaciated figure and pale 
intelligence of Dr. Rappaccini,~who had been watching 
the scene, he knew not how long, within the shadow of- 
the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber than 
the image of Beatrice came back to his passionate mus- 
ings, invested with all the witchery that had been 
gathering around it ever since his first glimpse of her, 


AL. GTER 
_ Then, hiding her face 


and now likewise imbued with a tender warmth of 


girlish womanhood. She was human; her nature was 
endowed with all gentle and feminine qualities; she was 
worthiest to be worshipped; she was capable, surely, on 
her part, of the height and heroism of love. Those tokens 
which he had hitherto considered as proofs of a frightful 
peculiarity in her physical and moral system were now 
either forgotten, or, by the subtle sophistry of passion 
transmitted into a golden crown of enchantment, render- 
ing Beatrice the more admirable by so much as she was 
the more unique. Whatever had looked ugly was now 
beautiful; or, if incapable of such a change, it stole 
away and hid itself among those shapeless half ideas 
which throng the dim region beyond the daylight of our 
perfect consciousness. Thus did he spend the night, nor 
fell asleep until the dawn had begun to awake the 
slumbering flowers in Dr. Rappaccini’s garden, whither 
Giovanni's dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the sun in 
his due season, and, flinging his beams upon the young 
man’s eyelids, awoke him to a sense of pain. When 
thoroughly aroused, he became sensible of a burning and 
tingling agony in his hand--in his right hand—the very 
hand which Beatrice had grasped in her own when he 
was on the point of plucking one of the gemlike flowers. 
On the back of that hand there was now a purple print 
like that of four small fingers, and the likeness of a 
slender thumb upon his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love—or even that cunning 
semblance of love which flourishes in the imagination, 
but strikes no depth of root into the heart—how stub- 
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bornly does it hold its faith until the moment comes 
when it is doomed to vanish into thin mist! Giovanni 
wrapped a handkerchief about his hand and wondered 
what evil thing had stung him, and soon forgot his pain 
in a reverie of Beatrice. GF 

After the first interview, a second was in the inevita- 
ble course of what we call fate. A third; a fourth; and a 
meeting with Beatrice in the garden was no longer an 
incident in Giovanni’s daily life, but the whole space in 
which he might be said to live; for the anticipation and 
memory of the ecstatic hour made up the remainder. 
Nor was it otherwise with the daughter of Rappaccini. 
She watched for the youth’s appearance, and flew to his 
side with confidence as unreserved as if they had been 
playmates from early infancy—as if they were such 
playmates still. If, by any unwonted chance, he failed to 
come at the appointed moment, she stood beneath the 
window and sent up the rich sweetness of her tones to 
float around him in his chamber and echo and reverber- 
ate throughout his heart: “Giovanni! Giovanni! Why 
tarriest thou? Come down!” And down he hastened into 
that Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, there was still 
a reserve in Beatrice’s demeanor, so rigidly and invaria- 
bly sustained that the idea of infringing it scarcely 
occurred to his imagination. By all appreciable signs, 
they loved; they had looked love with eyes that con- 
veyed the holy secret from the depths of one soul into 
the depths of the other, as if it were too sacred to be 
whispered by the way; they had even spoken love in 
those gushes of passion when their spirits darted forth in 
articulated breath like tongues of long-hidden flame; and 
yet there had been no seal of lips, no clasp of hands, nor 
any slightest caress such as love claims and hallows. He 
had never touched one of the gleaming ringlets of her 
hair; her garment—so marked was the physical barrier 
between them—had never been waved against him 
by a breeze. On the few occasions when Giovanni had 
seemed tempted to overstep the limit, Beatrice grew so 
sad, so stern, and withal wore such a look of desolate 


separation, shuddering at itself, that not a spoken wi 
was requisite to repel him. At such times he was st 
tled at the horrible suspicions that rose, monster-like, o 

of the caverns of his heart and stared him in the fa 
his love grew thin and faint as the morning mist, 
doubts alone had substance. But when Beatrice’s face 
brightened again after the momentary shadow, she was 
transformed at once from the mysterious, questionable — 
being whom he had watched with so much awe and hor- 
ror; she was now the beautiful and unsophisticated girl 
whom he felt that his spirit knew with a certainty 
beyond all other knowledge. E 

A considerable time had now passed since Giovanni’s 
last meeting with Baglioni. One morning, however, he 
was disagreeably surprised by a visit from the professor, 
whom he had scarcely thought of for whole weeks, and 
would willingly have forgotten still longer. Given up as 
he had long been to a pervading excitement, he could 
tolerate no companions except upon condition of their 
perfect sympathy with his present state of feeling. Such’ 
sympathy was not to be expected from Professor Bag- 
lioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few moments about 
the gossip of the city and the university, and then took 
up another topic. i 

“I have been reading an old classic author lately,” said 
he, “and met with a story that strangely interested me. 
Possibly you may remember it. It is of an Indian prince, 
who sent a beautiful woman as a present to Alexander 
the Great. She was as lovely as the dawn and gorgeous 
as the sunset; but what especially distinguished her was 
a certain rich perfume in her breath—richer than a 
garden of Persian roses. Alexander, as was natural to a 
youthful conqueror, fell in love at first sight with this 
magnificent stranger; but a certain sage physician, hap- 
pening to be present, discovered a terrible secret in 
regard to her.” = -> Da 

“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, turning his eyes 
downward to avoid those of the professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, with 
emphasis, “had been nourished with poisons from her 
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birth upward, until her whole nature was so imbued 


with them that she herself had become the deadliest 
poison in existence. Poison was her element of life. With 
that rich perfume of her breath she blasted the very air. 
Her love would have been poison—her embrace death. 
Is not this a marvellous tale?” 

“A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, nervously start- 
ing from his chair. “I marvel how your worship finds 
time to read such nonsense among your graver studies.” 

“By the by,” said the professor, looking uneasily about 
him, “what singular fragrance is this in your apartment? 
Is it the perfume of your gloves? It is faint, but deli- 
cious; and yet, after all, by no means agreeable. Were I 
to breathe it long, methinks it would make me ill. It is 
like the breath of a flower; but I see no flowers in the 
chamber.” 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, who had turned 
pale as the professor spoke; “nor, I think, is there any 
fragrance except in‘ your worship’s imagination. Odors, 
being a sort of element combined of the sensual and the 
spiritual, are apt to deceive us in this manner. The 
recollection of a perfume, the bare idea of it, may easily 
be mistaken for a present reality.” 

“Ay; but my sober imagination does not often play 
such tricks,” said Baglioni, “and, were I to fancy any 
kind of odor, it would be that of some vile apothecary 
drug, wherewith my fingers are likely enough to be 
imbued. Our worshipful friend Rappaccini, as I have 
heard, tinctures his medicaments with odors richer than 
those of Araby. Doubtless, likewise, the fair and learned 


` Signora Beatrice would minister to her patients with 


draughts as sweet as a maiden’s breath; but woe to him 
that sips them!” | 

Giovanni's face evinced many contending emotions. 
The tone in which the professor alluded to the pure and 

lovely daughter of Rappaccini was a torture to his soul; 
and yet the intimation of a view of her character, 
opposite to his own, gave instantaneous distinctness to a 
rn: dim suspicions, which now grinned at him li 
y demons. But he strove hard to quell them anc 
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to respond to Baglioni with a true lover's perfect fai h. 
“Signor professor,” said he, “you were my father’s 

friend; perchance, too, it is your purpose to act a friendly 

part towards his son. I would fain feel nothing towards 
you save respect and deference; but I pray you to ob- « 
serve, signor, that there is one subject on which we must 
not speak. You know not the Signora Beatrice. You can- 
not, therefore, estimate the wrong—the blasphemy, I may 
even say—that is offered to her character by a light or T 
injurious word.” 

“Giovanni! my poor Giovanni!” answered the professor, 
with a calm expression of pity, “I know this wretched 
girl far better than yourself. You shall hear the truth in 
respect to the poisoner Rappaccini and his poisonous 
daughter; yes, poisonous as she is beautiful. Listen; for, 
even should you do violence to my gray hairs, it shall 
not silence me. That old fable of the Indian woman has 
become a truth by the deep and deadly science of 
Rappaccini and in the person of the lovely Beatrice.” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,” continued Baglioni, “was not restrained 
by natural affection from offering up his child in this 
horrible manner as the victim of his insane zeal for 
science; for, let us do him justice, he is as true a man of 
science as ever distilled his own heart in an alembic. 
What, then, will be your fate? Beyond a doubt you are 
selected as the material of some new experiment. Per- 
haps the result is to be death; perhaps a fate more awful 
still. Rappaccini, with what he calls the interest of 
science before his eyes, will hesitate at nothing.” 

“It is a dream,” muttered Giovanni to himself; “surely 
it is a dream.” 

“But,” resumed the professor, “be of good cheer, son of 
my friend. It is not yet too late for the rescue. Possibly 
we may even succeed in bringing back this miserable 
child within the limits of ordinary nature, from which 
her father’s madness has estranged her. Behold this little 
silver vase] It was wrought by the hands of the re- 
nowned Benvenuto Cellini, and is well worthy to be a 

p gift to the fairest dame in Italy. But its contents are 
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invaluable. One little sip of this antidote would have 
rendered the most virulent poisons of the Borgias innoc- 
uous. Doubt not that it will be as efficacious against 
those of Rappaccini. Bestow the vase, and the precious 
liquid within it, on your Beatrice, and hopefully await 
the result.” 

Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought silver vial 
on the table and withdrew, leaving what he had said to 
produce its effect upon the young man’s mind. 

“We will thwart Rappaccini yet,” thought he, chuck- 
ling to himself, as he descended the stairs; “but, let us 
confess the truth of him, he is a wonderful man—a 
wonderful man indeed; a vile empiric, however, in his 
practice, and therefore not to be tolerated by those who 
respect the good old rules of the medical profession.” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with Bea- 
trice, he had occasionally, as we have said, been haunted 
by dark surmises as to her character; yet so thoroughly 
had she made herself felt by him, as a simple, natural, 
most affectionate, and guileless creature, that the image _ 
now held up by Professor Baglioni looked as strange and | 
incredible as if it were not in accordance with his own 
original conception. True, there were ugly recollections 
connected with his first glimpses of the beautiful girl; 
he could not quite forget the bouquet that withered in | 
her grasp, and the insect that perished amid the sunny 
air, by no ostensible agency save the fragrance of her | 
breath. These incidents, however, dissolving in the pure | 
light of her character, had no longer the efficacy of 
facts, but were acknowledged as mistaken fantasies, by 
whatever testimony of the senses they might appear to 
be substantiated. There is something truer and more real | 
than what we can see with the eyes and touch with the 
finger. On such better evidence had Giovanni founded | 
his confidence in Beatrice, though rather by the neces- 
sary force of her high attributes than by any deep and 
generous faith on his part. But now his spirit was inca- 
pable of sustaining itself at the height to which the 
early enthusiasm of passion had exalted it; he fell down 
grovelling among earthly doubts, and defiled there 
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the pure whiteness of Beatrice’s image. Not that he gave 

her up; he did but distrust. He resolved to institute so ne 
decisive test that should satisfy,him, once for all, wheth- 
er there were those dreadful peculiarities in her physi- 
cal nature which could not be supposed to exist without 
some corresponding monstrosity of soul. His eyes, gazing 
down afar, might have deceived him as to the lizard, the 
insect, and the flowers; but if he could witness, at the 
distance of a few paces, the sudden blight of one fresh 
and healthful flower in Beatrice’s hand, there would be 
room for no further question. With this idea he hastened 
to the florist’s and purchased a bouquet that was still 
gemmed with the morning dewdrops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily interview 
with Beatrice. Before descending into the garden, Gio- 
vanni failed not to look at his figure in the mirror—a 
vanity to be expected in a beautiful young man, yet, as 
displaying itself at that troubled and feverish moment, 
the token of a certain shallowness of feeling and insin- 
cerity of character. He did gaze, however, and said to 
himself that his features had never before possessed so 
rich a grace, nor his eyes such vivacity, nor his cheeks so 
warm a hue of superabundant life. 

“At least,” thought he, “her poison has not yet insinu- 
ated itself into my system. I am no flower to perish in her 
grasp.” p 

With that thought he turned his eyes on the bouquet, 
which he had never once laid aside from his hand. A 
thrill of indefinable horror shot through his frame on 
perceiving that those dewy flowers were already begin- 
ning to droop; they wore the aspect of things that had 
been fresh and lovely yesterday. Giovanni grew white as 
marble, and stood motionless before the mirror, staring 
at his own reflection there as at the likeness of some- 
thing frightful. He remembered Baglioni’s remark about 
the fragrance that seemed to pervade the chamber. It 
must have been the poison in his breath! Then he 
shuddered—shuddered at himself. Recovering from his 
stupor, he began to watch with curious eyes a spider 

g” was busily at work hanging its web from the 


antique cornice of the apartment, crossing and - 
ing the artful system of interwoven lines—as vigorous 
and active a spider as ever dangled from an old ceiling. 
Giovanni bent towards the insect, and emitted a deep, 
long breath. The spider suddenly ceased its toil; the web 
vibrated with a tremor originating in the body of the 
‘small artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a breath, deep- 
er, longer, and imbued with a venomous feeling out of 
his heart: he knew not whether he were wicked, or only 
desperate. The spider made a convulsive grip with his 
limbs and hung dead across the window. 

“Accursed! Accursed!” muttered Giovanni, addressing 
himself. “Hast thou grown so poisonous that this deadly 
insect perishes by thy breath?” l 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came floating up 
from the garden. 

“Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the hour! Why tarriest 
thou? Come down!” 

“Yes,” muttered Giovanni again. “She is the only being 
whom my breath may not slay! Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instant was standing 
before the bright and loving eyes of Beatrice. A moment 
ago his wrath and despair had been so fierce that he 
could have desired nothing so much as to wither her by | 
a glance; but with her actual presence there came 
influences which had too real an existence to be at once 
shaken off: recollections of the delicate and benign — 
power of her feminine nature, which had so often envel- _ 
oped him in a religious calm; recollections of many a 
holy and passionate outgush of her heart, when the pure 
fountain had been unsealed from its depths and made 
visible in its transparency to his mental eye; recollec- 
tions which, had Giovanni known how to estimate them, 
would have assured him that all this ugly mystery was 
but an earthly illusion, and that, whatever mist of evil 
might seem to have gathered over her, the real Beatrice 
was a heavenly angel. Incapable as he was of such high 
faith, still her presence had not utterly lost its magic. 
Giovanni's rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen 
insensibility. Beatrice, with a quick spiritual sense, i 


mediately felt that there was a gulf of blackness 
tween them which neither he nor she could pass. Th 

walked on together, sad and silent, and came thus to t 

marble fountain and to its pool of water on the ground, 
in the midst of which grew the shrub that bore gemlike 
blossoms. Giovanni was affrighted at the eager enjoy- 
ment—the appetite, as it were—with which he found him- 
self inhaling the fragrance of the flowers. 7 

“Beatrice,” asked he, abruptly, “whence came this 
shrub?” , Í 

“My father created it,” answered she, with simplicity. 

“Created it! created it!” repeated Giovanni. “What 
mean you Beatrice?” 

“He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets of 
Nature,” replied Beatrice; “and, at the hour when I first 
drew breath, this plant sprang from the soil, the off- 
spring of his science, of his intellect, while I was but his 
earthly child. Approach it not!” continued she, observing 
with terror that Giovanni was drawing nearer to the 
shrub, “It has qualities that you little dream of. But I, 
dearest Giovanni—I grew up and blossomed with the 
plant and was nourished with its breath. It was my sister, 
and I loved it with human affection; for, alas!—hast thou 
not suspected itP—there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that Bea- 
trice paused and trembled. But her faith in his tenderness 
reassured her, and made her blush that she had doubted 
for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she continued, “the effect 
of my father’s fatal love of science, which estranged me 
from all society of my kind. Until Heaven sent thee, 
dearest Giovanni, oh, how lonely was thy poor Beatrice!” 

“Was it a hard doom?” asked Giovanni, fixing his eyes 
upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it was,” an- 
swered she, tenderly. “Oh, yes; but my heart was torpid, 
and therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his sullen gloom like 
a lightning flash out of a dark cloud. 

“Accursed one!” cried he, with venomous scorn and 


anger. “And, a m a wearisome, thou hast 

i ered me likewise from all the warmth of life and en- 

ticed me into thy region of unspeakable horror!” 

= “Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, tuming her large 

bright eyes upon his face. The force of his words had 

not found its way into her mind; she was merely thun- 

derstruck. 

= “Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, beside him- 
self with passion. “Thou hast done it! Thou hast blasted 
me! Thou hast filled my veins with poison! Thou hast 

made me as hateful, as ugly, as loathsome and deadly a 

creature as thyself—a world’s wonder of hideous mon- 

strosity! Now, if our breath be happily as fatal to our- 
selves as to all others, let us join our lips in one kiss of 
unutterable hatred, and so die!” 

“What has befallen me?” murmured Beatrice, with a 
low moan out of her heart. “Holy Virgin, pity me, a 
poor heart-broken child!” 

“Thou--dost thou pray?” cried Giovanni, still with 
the same fiendish scorn. “Thy very prayers, as they come 
from thy lips, taint the atmosphere with death. Yes, yes; 
let us pray! Let us to church and dip our fingers in the 
holy water at the portal! They that come after us will 
perish as by a pestilence! Let us sign crosses in the air! It 
will be scattering curses abroad in the likeness of holy 
symbols!” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for her grief was 
beyond passion, “why dost thou join thyself with me 
thus in those terrible words? I, it is true, am the horrible 
thing thou namest me. But thou—what hast thou to do, 
save with one other shudder at my hideous misery to go 
forth out of the garden and mingle with thy race, and 
forget there ever crawled on earth such a monster as 
poor Beatrice?” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” asked Giovanni, scowl- 
ing upon her. “Behold! this power have I gained from 
the pure daughter of Rappaccini!” 

There was a swarm of summer insects flitting through 
the air in search of the food promised by‘ the fl 
odors of the fatal garden. They circled round Giova 
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i ere evidently attracted towards him by tl 
same influence which had drawn them for an 
within the sphere of several of the shrubs. He sent 
a breath among them, and smiled bitterly at Beatrice 
at least a score of the insects fell dead upon the groun 

“I see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. “It is my father 
fatal science! No, no, Giovanni; it was not I! Ne 
never! I dreamed only to love thee and be with thee a 
little time, and so to let thee pass away, leaving but 
thine image in mine heart; for, Giovanni, believe i 
though my body be nourished with poison, my = hi 
God’s creature, and craves love as its daily food. But my 
father—he has united us in this fearful sympathy. Yes; 
spurn me, tread upon me, kill me! Oh, what is death, 
after such words as thine? But it was not I. Not for a 
world of bliss would I have done it.” 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in its outburst 
from his lips. There now came across him a sense, 
mournful, and not without tenderness, of the intimate 
and peculiar relationship between Beatrice and himself. 
They stood, as it were, in an utter solitude, which would 
be made none the less solitary by the densest throng of 
human life. Ought not, then, the desert of humanity 
around them to press this insulated pair closer together? 
If they should be cruel to one another, who was there to 
be kind to them? Besides, thought Giovanni, might there 
not still be a hope of his returning within the limits of 
ordinary nature, and leading Beatrice, the redeemed 
Beatrice, by the hand? O, weak, and selfish, and unworthy 
spirit, that could dream of an earthly union and earthly 
happiness as possible, after such deep love had been 
so bitterly wronged as was Beatrice’s love by Giovanni's 
blighting words! No; no; there could be no such hope. 
‘She must pass heavily, with that broken heart, across 
the borders of Time—she must bathe her hurts in some 
fount of paradise, and forget her grief in the light of 
immortality, and there be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 
“Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, while she 
away as always at his approach, but now with a 
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different impulse, “dearest Beatrice our fate is not yet so 
desperate. Behold! there is a medicine, potent, as a wise 
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physician has assured me, and almost divine in its effi- 


cacy. It is composed of ingredients the most opposite to 
those by which thy awful father has brought this calam- 
ity upon thee and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. 
Shall we not quaff it together, and thus be purified from 
evil?” 


“Give it me!” said Beatrice, extending her hand to 
receive the little silver vial which Giovanni took from 
his bosom. She added, with a peculiar emphasis, “I will 
drink; but do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, at the 
same moment, the figure of Rappaccini emerged from 
the portal and came slowly towards the marble fountain. 
As he drew near, the pale man of science seemed to 
gaze with a triumphant expression at the beautiful 
youth and maiden, as might an artist who should spend 
his life in achieving a picture or a group of statuary and 
finally be satisfied with his success. He paused; his bent 
form grew erect with conscious power; he spread out his 
hands over them in the attitude of father imploring a 
blessing upon his children; but those were the same 
hands that had thrown poison into the stream of their 
lives. Giovanni trembled. Beatrice shuddered nervously, 
and pressed her hand upon her heart. 

“My daughter,” said Rappaccini, “thou art no longer 
lonely in the world. Pluck one of those precious gems 
from thy sister shrub and bid thy bridegroom wear it in 
his bosom. It will not harm him now. My science and 
the sympathy between thee and him have so wrought 
within his system that he now stands apart from com- 
mon men, as thou dost, daughter of my pride and 
triumph, from ordinary women. Pass on, then, through 
the world, most dear to one another and dreadful to all 
besides!” 

“My father,” said Beatrice, feebly—and still as she 
spoke she kept her hand upon her heart—“wherefore 
didst thou inflict this miserable doom upon thy child?” 

“Miserable!” exclaimed Rappaccini. “What mean a 


with marvellous s against which no power 
strength could avail an enemy—misery, to be ic 
quell the mightiest with a-breath—misery, to be a: 
terrible as thou art beautiful? Wouldst thou, then, 
preferred the condition of a weak woman, exposed to all 
evil and capable of none?” 

“I would fain have been loved, not feared,” murmured 
Beatrice, sinking down upon the ground. “But now i 
matters not. I am going, father, where the evil wh 
thou hast striven to mingle with my being will pass 
away like a dream—like the fragrance of these poisonous 
flowers, which will no longer taint my breath among the 
flowers of Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! Thy words of 
tred are like lead within my heart; but they, too, will 
away as I ascend, Oh, was there not, from the first, 
more poison in thy nature than in mine?” 

To Beatrice—so radically had her earthly part been 
wrought upon by Rappaccini’s skill-as poison had been 
life, so the powerful. antidote was death; and thus the - 
poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of thwarted nature, 
and of the fatality that attends ali such efforts of per- 
verted wisdom, perished there, at the feet of her fathe 
and Giovanni. Just at that moment Professor Pietro Bag- 
lioni looked forth from the window, and called loudly, 
in a tone of triumph mixed with horror, to the thunder- 
stricken man of science— 

“Rappaccini! Rappaccini! and is this the upshot of 
your experiment!” ) 


la 


THE HOUSE AND THE BRAIN 


by Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


A FRIEND OF MINE, who is a man of letters and a 
philosopher, said to me one day, as if between jest and 
earnest, “Fancy! since we last met I have discovered a 
haunted house in the midst of London.” 

“Really haunted? and by what—ghosts?” 

“Well, I can’t answer these questions; all I know is 
this: six weeks ago I and my wife were in search of a 
furnished apartment. Passing a quiet street, we saw on 
the window of one of the houses a bill, “Apartments 
Furnished.’ The situation suited us; we entered the 
house, liked the rooms, engaged them by the week, and 
left them the third day. No power on earth could have 
reconciled my wife to stay longer; and I don’t wonder at 
at... 

“What did you see?” 

“Excuse me; I have no desire to be ridiculed as a 
superstitious dreamer, nor, on the other hand, could I ask 
you to accept on my affirmation what you would hold to 
be incredible, without the evidence of your own senses. 
Let me only say this: it was not so much what we saw 
or heard (in which you might fairly suppose that we 
were the dupes of our own excited fancy, or the victims 
of imposture in others) that drove us away, as it was an 
undefinable terror which seized both of us whenever we 
passed by the door of a certain unfurnished room, a 
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which we neither saw nor heard anything; and the 
strangest marvel of all was that for once in my life I 
agreed with my wife, silly woman though she be, and 
allowed after the third night that it was impossible to 
stay a fourth in that house. 

“Accordingly, on the fourth morning I summoned the 
woman who kept the house and attended on us, and told 
her that the rooms did not quite suit us, and we would 
not stay out our week. She said dryly: 

“'I know why; you have stayed longer than any other 
lodger. Few ever stayed a second night; none before you 
a third. But I take it that they have been very kind to 
you. 

““They—who?’ I asked, affecting a smile. 

“Why, they who haunt the house, whoever they are; 
I dont mind them; I remember them many years ago, 
when I lived in this house not as a servant; but I know 
they will be the death of me some day. I don’t care— 
I'm old and must die soon anyhow; and then I shall be 
with them, and in this house still? 

“The woman spoke with so dreary a calmness that 
really it was a sort of awe that prevented my conversing 
with her further. I paid for my week, and too happy 
were I and my wife to get off so cheaply.” 

“You excite my curiosity,” said I; “nothing I should 
like better than to sleep in a haunted heuse. Pray give 
me the address of the one which you left so ignomini- 
ously.” 

My friend gave me the address; and when we parted 
I walked straight toward the house thus indicated. 

It is situated on the north side of Oxford Street, in a 
dull but respectable thoroughfare. I found the house 
shut up; no bill on the window, and no response to my 
knock. As I was turning away, a beer-boy, collecting 
pewter pots at the neighboring areas, said to me, “Do 
you want any one at that house, sir?” 

“Yes; I heard it was to be let.” 

“Let! Why, the woman who kept it is dead; has been 
dead these three weeks; and no one can be found to stay 
there, though Mr. J—— offered ever so much. He offered 
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her, who chars for him, one pound a week just to 
an and shut the windows, and she would not.” 
Would not! and why?” 

e house is haunted; and the old woman who kept 
was found dead in her bed with her eyes wide open. 
ay say the devil strangled her.” 

Pooh! You speak of Mr. J—. Is he the owner of the 
user” 


“Where does he live?” 

“In G—— Street, No.—.” 

“What is he—in any business?” 

No, sir, nothing particular; a single gentleman.” 

I gave the pot-boy the gratuity earned by his liberal 
formation and proceeded to Mr. J—— in G— Street, 

was close by the street that boasted the haunted 

. I was lucky enough to find Mr. J— at home; an 

tly man with intelligent countenance and prepos- 

ssing manners. 

I communicated my name and my business frankly. I 

f~r I heard the house was considered to be haunted; 
hat I had a strong desire to examine a house with so 
equivocal a reputation; that I should be greatly obliged 


| if he would allow me to hire it, though only for a night. 

I was willing to pay for that privilege whatever he 
might be inclined to ask. 

“Sir,” said Mr. J—, with great courtesy, “the house is 

_ at your service for as short or as long a time as you 

please. Rent is out of the question; the obligation will 


be on my side, should you be able to discover the cause 


of the strange phenomena which at present deprive it of 
all value. I cannot let it, for I cannot even get a servant 
to keep it in order or answer the door. 

“Unluckily, the house is haunted, if I may use that 
expression, not only by night but by day; though at 
night the disturbances are of a more unpleasant and 
sometimes of a more alarming character. The poor old 
woman who died in it three weeks ago was a pauper 


whom I took out of a workhouse; for in her ‘childhoo 


$e w been known to some of my fam 


rented that Deane: of my Pr She was a woma 
superior education and strong mind, and was the o 
person I could ever induce~to remain in the ho 
Indeed, since her death, which was sudden, and 
coroner’s inquest, which gave it a notoriety in the nei 
borhood, I have so despaired of finding any person - 
take charge of it, much more a tenant, that I wo 
most willingly let it rent free for a year to any one who 


would pay its rates and taxes.” i 
“How long ago did the bouse acquire this character‘ 
“That I can scarcely tell you, but many years since; 


the old woman I spoke of said it was haunted when she 
rented it, between thirty and forty years ago. The fact is 
that my life has been spent in the East Indies, and in 
the civil service of the East India Company. 

“I returned to England last year, on inheriting the 
fortune of an uncle, among whose possessions was the 
house in question. I found it shut up and uninhabited. 
was told that it was haunted, and no one would inhabit 
it. I smiled at what seemed to me so idle a story. 

“I spent some money in repainting and roofing it, 
added to its old-fashioned furniture a few modern arti- 

cles, advertised it, and obtained a lodger for a year. He 
was a colonel retired on half pay. He came in with his 
family, a son and a daughter, and four or five servants; 
they all left the house the next day; and although they 
deponed that they had all seen something different, that 
something was equally terrible to all. I really could not 
in conscience sue, or even blame, the colonel for breach 
of agreement. 

“Then I put in the old woman I have spoken of, and 
she was empowered to let the house in apartments. I 
never had one lodger who stayed more than three days. 
I do not tell you their stories; to no two lodgers have 
exactly the same phenomena been repeated. It is better 
that you should judge for yourself than enter the house 
with an imagination influenced by previous narratives; 
only be prepared to see and to hear something or other, 
and take whatever precautions you yourself please.” 
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“Have you never had a curiosity yourself to pass a 


night in that house?” 


“Yes; I passed, not a night, but three hours in broad 
daylight alone in that house. My curiosity is not satis- 
fied, but it is quenched. I have no desire to renew the 
experiment. You cannot complain, you see, sir, that I am 
not sufficiently candid; and unless your interest be ex- 
ceedingly eager and your nerves unusually strong, I 
honestly add that I advise you not to pass a night in 
that house.” 

“My interest is exceedingly keen,” said I; “and though 
only a coward will boast of his nerves in situations 
wholly unfamiliar to him, yet my nerves have been 
seasoned in such variety of danger that I have the right 
to rely on them, even in a haunted house.” 

Mr. J—— said very little more; he took the keys of 
the house out of his bureau, and gave them to me; and, 
thanking him cordially for his frankness and his urbane 
concession to my wish, I carried off my prize. 

Impatient for the experiment, as soon as I reached 
home I summoned my confidential servant—a young 
man of gay spirits, fearless temper, and as free from 
superstitious prejudice as anyone I could think of. 

“F——, said I, “you remember in Germany how dis- 
appointed we were at not finding a ghost in that old 
castle which was said to be haunted by a headless 
apparition? Well, I have heard of a house in London 
which, I have reason to hope, is decidedly haunted. I 
mean to sleep there to-night. From what I hear, there is 
no doubt that something will allow itself to be seen or to 
be heard—something perhaps excessively horrible. Do 
you think, if I take you with me, I may rely on your 
presence of mind, whatever may happen?” 

” -u sir; pray trust me!” said he, grinning with de- 
ight. 

“Very well, then, here are the keys of the house; this 
is the address. Go now, select for me any bedroom you 
please; and since the house has not been inhabited for 
weeks, make up a good fire, air the bed well; see, of 


at e are candles as well as fuel. Take 
you my revolver and my dagger—so much for 
weapons—arm yourself equally well; and if we are not 
match for a dozen ghosts, we shall be but a sorry couple 
of Englishmen.” 

I was engaged for the rest of the day on business so 
urgent that I had not leisure to think much on the 
nocturnal adventure to which I had plighted my honor. 
I dined alone and very late, and while dining read, as is 
my habit. The volume I selected was one of Macaulay’s 
essays. I thought to myself that I would take the book 
with me; there was so much of healthfulness in the 
style, and practical life in the subjects, that it would 
serve as an antidote against the influences of supersti- 
tious fancy. 

Accordingly, about half-past nine I put the book into 
my pocket and strolled leisurely toward the haunted 
house. I took with me a favorite dog—an exceedingly 
sharp, bold, and vigilant bull-terrier, a dog fond of prowl- 
ing about strange ghostly corners and passages at night 
in search of rats, a dog of dogs for a ghost. 

It was a stmmer night, but chilly, the sky somewhat 
gloomy and overcast; still there was a moon—faint and 
sickly, but still a moon—and if the clouds permitted, after 
midnight it would be brighter. 

I reached the house, knocked, and my servant opened 
. with a cheerful smile. 

“All right, sir, and very comfortable.” 

“Oh!” said I, rather disappointed; “have you not seen 
nor heard anything remarkable?” 

“Well, sir, I must own that I bave heard something 
queer.” z 

“What?—what?” 

“Yhe sound of feet pattering behind me; and once or 
twice small noises like whispers close at my ear; nothing 
more.” om: 

“You are not at all frightened?” 
“I! Not a bit of it, sir!” 
And the man’s bold look reassured me on one point, 
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en what might, he would not desert 


namely, that, happ 
me. 

We were in the hall, the street door closed, and my 

attention was now drawn to my dog. He had at first run 

in eagerly enough, but had sneaked back fo the door, 
and was scratching and whining to get out. After I had 
patted him on the head and encouraged him gently, the 
dog seemed to reconcile himself to the situation, and 
followed me and F—— through the house, but keeping 
close at my heels, instead of hurrying inquisitively in 
advance, which was his usual and normal habit in all 
strange places. i 

We first visited the subterranean apartments, the kitch- 
en and other offices, and especially the cellars, in 
which last were two or three bottles of wine still left in 
a bin, covered with cobwebs, and evidently, by their 
appearance, undisturbed for many years. It was clear 
that the ghosts were not wine-bibers. l 

For the rest, we discovered nothing of interest. There 
was a gloomy little back yard, with very high walls. The 
stones of this yard were very damp; and what with the 
damp and what with the dust and smoke-grime on 
the pavement, our feet left a slight impression where we 
passed. 

And now appeared the first strange phenomenon wit- 
nessed by myself in this strange abode. 

I saw, just before me, the print of a foot suddenly 
form itself, as it were. I stopped, caught hold of my 
servant, and pointed to it. In advance of that footprint 
as suddenly dropped another. We both saw it. I advanced 
quickly to the place; the footprint kept advancing be- 
fore me; a small footprint—the foot of a child; the 
impression was too faint thoroughly to distinguish the 
shape, but it seemed to us both that it was the print of 
a naked foot. 

This phenomenon ceased when we arrived at the op- 
posite wall, nor did it repeat itself when we returned. 
We remounted the stairs and entered the rooms on the 
ground floor—a dining-parlor, a small back-parlor, and a 


i r third room that had probably been appro- 
priated to a footman—all still as death. s 

We then visited the drawing-rooms, which seemed 
fresh and new. In the front room I seated myself in a 
arm-chair. F—— placed on the table the candles 
with which he had lighted us. I told him to shut 
door. As he turned to do so, a chair opposite to 
moved from the wall quickly and noiselessly, a 
dropped itself about a yard from my own chair, immedi- 
ately fronting it. a 

“Why, this is better than the turning-tables,” said I, 
laughing; and as I laughed, my dog put back his head 
and howled. 

F——, coming back, had not observed the movement 
of the chair. He employed himself now in stilling the 
dog. I continued to gaze on the chair, and fancied I saw 
on it a pale, blue, misty outline of a human figure; but 
an outline so indistinct that I could only distrust my 
own vision. The dog was now quiet. 

“Put back the chair opposite to me,” said I to F--—; 
“put it back to the wall.” 

F—— obeyed. 

“Was that you, sir?” said he, turning abruptly. 

“I—what?” 

“Why, something struck me. I felt it sharply on the 
shoulder, just here.” 

“No,” said I; “but we have jugglers present, and 
though we may not discover their tricks, we shall catch 
them before they frighten us.” 

We did not stay long in the drawing-rooms; in fact, 
they felt so damp and so chilly that I was glad to get to 
the fire upstairs. We locked the doors of the drawing- 
rooms—a precaution which, I should observe, we had 
taken with all the rooms we had searched below. 

The bedroom my servant had selected for me was the 
best on the floor; a large one, with two windows front- 
ing the street. The four-posted bedstead, which took up 
no inconsiderable space, was opposite to the fire, which 
burned clear and bright; a door in the wall to the left, 


between the bed p JE poai communicated a 
the room which my servant appropriated to salle 
This last was a small room with a sofa-bed, and had no 
communication with the landing-place; no other door 


but that which conducted to the bedroom I was to — 


occupy. 

On either side of my fireplace was a cupboard, with- 
out locks, flush with the wall, and covered with the 
same dull-brown paper. We examined these cupboards; 
only hooks to suspend female dresses—nothing else. We 


Í 
sounded the walls; evidently solid—the outer walls of | 


the building. 


Having finished the survey of these apartments, . 
warmed myself a few moments, and lighted my cigar, I | 


then, still accompanied by F——, went forth to complete : 
my reconnoiter. In the landing-place there was another 
door; it was closed firmly. 

“Sir,” said my servant in surprise, “I unlocked this door . 
with all the others when I first came in; it cannot have 
got locked from the inside, for it is a—” l 

Before he had finished his sentence, the door, which | 
neither of us was then touching, opened quietly of itself. 
We looked at each other a single instant. The same 
thought seized both: some human agency might be 
detected here. I rushed in first, my servant followed. A 
small, blank, dreary room without furniture, a few emp- ' 
ty boxes and hampers in a corner, a small window, the 
shutters closed—not even a fireplace—no other door but 
that by which we had entered, no carpet on the floor, ; 
and the floor seemed very old, uneven, worm-eaten, | 
mended here and there, as was shown by the whiter 

patches on the wood; but no living being, and no visible | 
on in which a living being could have hidden. ) 

As we stood gazing round, the door by which we had 
entered closed as quietly as it had before opened; we 
were imprisoned. - 

For the first time I felt a creep of undefinable horror. 
Not so my servant. 

“Why, they don’t think to trap us, sir; I could bre 
that trumpery door with a kick of my foot.” i 


off the vague apprehension that had seized me, “while 
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to your hand,” said I, s] 


“Try first if it will open 
open the shutters and see what is without.” 

I unbarred the shutters; the window looked on the 
little back yard I have before described; there was 
ledge without, nothing but sheer descent. No man get- 
ting out of that window would have found any footing 
till he had fallen on the stones below. 

F—— meanwhile was vainly attempting to open the 
door. He now turned round to me and asked my permis- 
sion to use force. And I should here state, in justice to 
the servant, that, far from evincing any superstitious — 
terror, his nerve, composure, and even gaiety amid cir- — 
cumstances so extraordinary, compelled my admiration 
and made me congratulate myself on having secured a 
companion in every way fitted to the occasion. I will- - 
ingly gave him the permission he required. But, though 
he was a remarkably strong man, his force was as idle as 
his milder efforts; the door did not even shake to his 
stoutest kick. 

Breathless and panting, he desisted. I then tried the 
door myself, equally in vain. As I ceased from the effort, 
again that creep of horror came over me; but this time 
it was more cold and stubborn. I felt as if some strange 
and ghastly exhalation were rising from the chinks of 
that rugged floor and filling the atmosphere with a 
venomous influence hostile to human life. 

The door now very slowly and quietly opened as of its 
own accord, We precipitated ourselves onto the landing- 
place. We both saw a large, pale light—as large as the 
human figure, but shapeless and unsubstantial—move 
before us and ascend the stairs that led from the landing 
into the attics. 

I followed the light, and my servant followed me. It 
entered, to the right of the landing, a small garret, of 
which the door stood open. I entered in the same in- 
stant. The light then collapsed into a small globule, 
exceedingly brilliant and vivid; rested a moment on a 
bed in the corner, quivered, and vanished. 

We approached the bed and examined it—a half- 


r, such as is commonly found in attics de 
servants. On the drawers that stood near it we perceived 
an old faded silk kerchief, with the needle still left in 
the rent half repaired. The kerchief was covered with 
dust; probably it had belonged to the old woman who 
had last died there, and this might have been her 
sleeping-room. 

I had sufficient curiosity to open the drawers; there 
were a few odds and ends of female dress, and two 
Jetters tied round with a narrow ribbon of faded yellow. 
I took the liberty to possess myself of the letters. We 
found nothing else in the room worth noticing, nor did 
the light reappear; but we distinctly heard, as we turned 
to go, a pattering footfall on the floor just before us. 

We went through the other attics (in all four), the 
footfall still preceding us. Nothing to be seen, nothing 
but the footfall heard. I had the letters in my hand; just 
as I was descending the stairs I distinctly felt my wrist 
seized, and a faint, soft effort made to draw the letters 
from my clasp. I only held them the more tightly, and 
the effort ceased. 

We regained the bedchamber appropriated to myself, 
and I then remarked that my dog had not followed us 
when we had left it. He was thrusting himself close to 
the fire and trembling. I was impatient to examine the 
letters; and while I read them my servant opened a 
little box in which he had deposited the weapons I had 
ordered him to bring, took them out, placed them on a 
table close at my bed-head, and then occupied himself 
in soothing the dog, who, however, seemed to heed him 
very little. 

The letters were short; they were dated—the dates 
exactly thirty-five years ago. They were evidently from 
a lover to his mistress, or a husband to some young wife. 
Not only the terms of expression, but a distinct refer- 
ence to a former voyage indicated the writer to have 
been a seafarer. The spelling and handwriting were 
those of a man imperfectly educated; but still the lan- 
guage itself was forcible. In the expressions of endear- 
ment there was a kind of rough, wild love; but here and 
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there were dark, unintelligible hints at some secret not 
of love—some secret that seemed of crime. 

“We ought to love each other,” was one of the sen- 
tences I remember, “for how everyone else would 
crate us if all was known.” 

Again: “Don’t let anyone be in the same room with 
you at night—you talk in your sleep.” 

And again: “What’s done can’t be undone; and I tell 
you there’s nothing against us, unless the dead should 
come to life.” . 

Here was interlined, in a better handwriting (a fe- 
male's), “They do!” 

At the end of the letter latest in date the same female 
hand had written these words: 

“Lost at sea the 4th of June, the same day as-” 

I put down the letters, and began to muse over their 
contents. j : 

Fearing, however, that the train of thought into which 
I fell might unsteady my nerves, I fully determined to 
keep my mind in a fit state to cope with whatever of 
the marvelous the advancing night might bring forth. I 
roused myself, laid the letters on the table, stirred up 
the fire, which was still bright and cheering, and opened 
my volume of Macaulay. 

I read quietly enough till about half-past eleven. I 
then threw myself dressed upon the bed, and told my 
servant he might retire to his cwn room, but must keep 
himself awake, I bade him leave open the doors between 
the two rooms. Thus alone I kept two candles burning 
on the table by my bed-head. I placed my watch beside 
the weapons, and calmly resumed my Macaulay. Oppo- 
site to me the fire burned clear, and on the hearth-rug, 
seemingly asleep, lay the dog. In about twenty minutes 
I felt an exceedingly cold air pass by my cheek, like a 
sudden draft. I fancied the door to my right, communi- 
cating with the landing-place, must have got open; but 
no, it was closed. 

I then turned my glance to the left, and saw the 
flames of the candles violently swayed as by a wind. At 
the same moment the watch’ beside the revolver softly 


gone. I sprang up, seizing ae mente with site one 
d, the dagger with the other: I was not willing that 
my weapons should share the fate of the watch. 

Thus armed, I looked round the floor: no sign of the 
watch. Three slow, loud, distinct knocks were now heard 
w the bed-head; my servant called out: 

“Is that you, sir?” 

“No; be on your guard.” 

The dog now roused himself and sat on his haunches, 
his ears moving quickly backward and forward. He kept 
his eyes fixed on me with a look so strange that he 
concentered all my attention on himself. Slowly he rose, 
j all his hair bristling, and stood perfectly rigid, and with 
the same wild stare. 

I had no time, however, to examine the dog. a 
my servant emerged from his room; and if I ever saw 

= horror in the human face, it was then. I should not have 
recognized him had we met in the streets, so altered 
was every lineament. He passed by me quickly, saying, 
in a whisper that seemed scarcely to come from his lips: 

“Run! run! It is after me!” 

He gained the door to the landing, pulled it open, and 
rushed forth. I followed him onto the landing involuntar- 
ily, calling him to stop; but, without heeding me, he 
bounded down the stairs, clinging to the balusters and 
taking several steps at a time. I heard, where I stood, 
the street door open, heard it again clap to. 

I was left alone in the haunted house. 

It was but for a moment that I remained undecided 
whether or not to follow my servant; pride and curiosity 
alike forbade so dastardly a flight. I re-entered my room, 
closing the door after me, and proceeded cautiously into 
the interior chamber. I encountered nothing to justify 
my servant’s terror. 

I again carefully examined the walls, to see if there 
were any concealed door. I could find no trace of one— 
not even a seam in the dull-brown paper with which the 


room was hung. How then had the Temne, whatever it | 
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was, which had so scared him, obtained ingress, exce 
through my own chamber? 

I returned to my room, shut and locked the door that 
opened upon the interior one, and stood on the hearth, 
expectant and prepared. 

I now perceived that the dog had slunk into an angle 
of the wall, and was pressing close against it, as if 
literally striving to force his way into it. I approached 
the animal and spoke to it; the poor brute was evidently 
beside itself with terror. It showed all its teeth, the 
slaver dropping from its jaws, and would certainly have 
bitten me if I had touched it. It did not seem to 
recognize me. Whoever has seen at the Zoological Gar- 
dens a rabbit fascinated by a serpent, cowering in a 
corner, may form some idea of the anguish which the 
dog exhibited. __ 

Finding all efforts to soothe the animal in vain, and 
fearing that his bite might be as venomous in that state 
as if in the madness of hydrophobia, I left him alone, 
placed my weapons on the table beside the fire, seated 
myself, and recommenced my Macaulay. 

Perhaps, in order not to appear seeking credit for a 
courage, or rather a coolness, which the reader may 
conceive I exaggerate, I may be pardoned if I pause to 
indulge in one or two egotistical remarks. 

As I hold presence of mind, or what is called courage, 
to be precisely proportioned to familiarity with the 
circumstances that lead to it, so I should say that I had 
been long sufficiently familiar with all experiments that 
appertain to the marvelous. I had witnessed many very 
extraordinary phenomena in various parts of the world— 
phenomena that would be either totally disbelieved if I 
stated them, or ascribed to supernatural agencies. 

Now, my theory is that the supernatural is the impos- 
sible, and that what is called supernatural is only a 
something in the laws of nature of which we have been 
hitherto ignorant. Therefore, if a ghost rise before me, I 
have not the right to say, “So, then, the supernatural is 
possible,” but rather, “So, then, the apparition of a ghost 


is, contrary to received opinion, within the laws of © 
nature, namely, not supernatural.” 

Now, in all that I had hitherto witnessed, and indeed 
in all the wonders which the amateurs of mystery in our 
age record as facts, a material living agency is always 
required. On the Continent you will still find magicians 
who assert that they can raise spirits. Assume for a 
moment that they assert truly, still the living material 
form of the magician is present; he is the material 
agency by which, from some constitutional peculiarities, 
certain strange phenomena are represented to your natu- 
ral senses. 

Accept, again, as truthful the tales of spirit manifesta- 
tion in America—musical or other sounds, writings on 
paper, produced by no discernible hand, articles of furni- 
ture moved without apparent human agency, or the 
actual sight and touch of hands, to which no bodies 
seem to belong—still there must be found the medium, 
or living being, with constitutional peculiarities capable 
of obtaining these signs. 

In fine, in all such marvels, supposing even that there 
is no imposture, there must be a human being like 
ourselves, by whom or through whom the effects pre- 
sented to human beings are produced, It is so with the 
now familiar phenomena of mesmerism or electro- 
biology; the mind of the person operated on is affected 
through a material living agent. 

Nor, supposing it true that a mesmerized patient can 
respond to the will or passes of a mesmerizer a hundred 
miles distant, is the response less occasioned by a mate- 
rial being. It may be through a material fluid, call it 
Electric, call it Odic, call it what you will, which as the 
power of traversing space and passing obstacles, that the 
material effect is communicated from one to the other. 

Hence, all that I had hitherto witnessed, or expected 
to witness, in this strange house, I believed to be occa- 
sioned through some agency or medium as mortal as 
myself; and this idea necessarily prevented the awe with 
which those who regard as supernatural things that are 
not within the ordinary operations of nature might have — 
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Loge impressed by the adventures of that memorable 
night. 

As, then, it was my conjeeture that all that was 
presented, or would be presented, to my senses, must 
originate in some human being gifted by constitution 
with the power so to present them, and having some 
motive so to do, I felt an interest in my theory which, 
in its way, was rather philosophical than superstitious. 
And I can sincerely say that I was in as tranquil a 
temper for observation as any practical experimentalist 
could be in awaiting the effects of some rare though 
perhaps perilous chemical combination. Of course, the _ 
more I kept my mind detached from fancy the more the ~ 
temper fitted for observation would be obtained; and I 
therefore riveted eye and thought on the strong daylight 
sense in the page of my Macaulay. 

I now became aware that something interposed 
between the page and the light: the page was overshad- 
owed. I looked up and saw what I shall find very dif- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to describe. 

It was a darkness shaping itself out of the air in very 
undefined outline. I cannot say it was of a human form, 
and yet it had more of a resemblance to a human form, 
or rather shadow, than anything else. As it stood, wholly 
apart and distinct from the air and the light around it, 
its dimensions seemed gigantic; the summit nearly 
touched the ceiling. 

While I gazed, a feeling of intense cold seized me. An 
iceberg before me could not more have chilled me; nor 
could the cold of an iceberg have been more purely 
physical. I feel convinced that it was not the cold 
caused by fear. As I continued to gaze, I thought—but 
this I cannot say with precision—that I distinguished 
two eyes looking down on me from the height. One 
moment I seemed to distinguish them clearly, the next 
they seemed gone; but two rays of a pale, blue light 
frequently shot through the darkness, as from the height 
on which I half believed, half doubted, that I had 
encountered the eyes. i>. 

I strove to speak; my voice utterly fafled me. I could 


am think to Mer “Is this fear? It is not fearl” I 
strove to rise, in vain; I felt as weighed down by an 
irresistible force. Indeed, my impression was that of an 
immense and overwhelming power opposed to my voli- 
tion; that sense of utter inadequacy to cope with a force 
beyond man’s, which one may feel physically in a storm 
at sea, in a conflagration, or when confronting some 
terrible wild beast, or rather, perhaps, the shark of the 
ocean, I felt morally. Opposed to my will was another 
will, as far superior to its strength as storm, fire, and 
shark are superior in material force to the force of man. 

And now, as this impression grew on me, now came, 
at last, horror—horror to a degree that no words can 
convey. Still I retained pride, if not courage; and in my 
own mind I said, “This is horror, but it is not fear; 
unless I fear, I cannot be harmed; my reason rejects this 
thing; it is an illusion, I do not fear.” 

With a violent effort I succeeded at last in stretching 
out my hand toward the weapon on the table; as I did 
so, on the arm and shoulder I received a strange shock, 
and my arm fell to my side powerless. And now, to add 
to my horror, the light began slowly to wane from the 
candles; they were not, as it were, extinguished, but 
their fames seemed very gradually withdrawn; it was 
the same with the fire, the light was extracted from the 
fuel; in a few minutes the room was in utter darkness. 

The dread that came over me to be thus in the dark 
with that dark thing, whose power was so intensely felt, 
brought a reaction of nerve. In fact, terror had reached 
that climax that either my senses must have deserted 
me, or I must have burst through the spell. 

I did burst through it. 

I found voice, though the voice was a shriek. T re- 
member that I broke forth with words like these, “I do 
not fear, my soul does not fear”; and at the same time I 
found strength to rise. 

Still in that profound gloom, I rushed to one of the 
windows, tore aside the curtain, flung open the shutters; 
my first thought was, LIGHT, 

And when I saw the moon, high, clear, and calm, I felt 


the gas-lamps in the desertéd, slumberous street. I 
turned to look back into the room; the moon penetrated — 
its shadow very palely and partially, but still there was ~ 
light. The dark thing, whatever it might be, was gone; — 
except that I could yet see a dim shadow, which socmed 
the shadow of that shade, against the opposite wall. 

My eye now rested on the table, and from under the 
table (which was without cloth or cover, an old mahog- 
any round table) rose a hand, visible as far as the 
wrist. It was a hand, seemingly, as much of flesh and 
blood as my own, but the hand of an aged person, lean, 
wrinkled, small too, a woman’s hand. That hand very 
softly closed on the two letters that lay on the table; 
hand and letters both vanished. Then came the same 
three loud measured knocks I had heard at the bed-head 
before this extraordinary drama had commenced. 

As these sounds slowly ceased, I felt the whole room 
vibrate sensibly; and at the far end rose, as from the 
floor, sparks or globules like bubbles of light, many- 
colored—green, yellow, fire-red, azure—up and down, to 
and fro, hither, thither, as tiny will-o-the-wisps the 
sparks moved, slow or swift, each at its own caprice. A 
chair (as in the drawing-room below) was now advanced 
from the wall without apparent agency, and placed at 
the opposite side of the table. 

Suddenly, as forth from the chair, grew a shape, a 
woman’s shape. It was distinct as a shape of life, ghastly 
as a shape of death. The face was that of youth, with a 
strange, mournful beauty; the throat and shoulders were 
bare, the rest of the form in a loose robe of cloudy 
_white. l 
` It began sleeking its long yellow hair, which fell over 
its shoulders; its eyes were not turned toward me, but to 
the door; it seemed listening, watching, waiting. The 
shadow of the shade in the background grew darker, and 
again I thought I beheld the eyes gleaming out from 
the summit of the shadow, eyes fixed upon that shape. 
| As if from the door, though it did not open, grew out 
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another shape, equally distinct, equally ghastly—a man’s 
shape, a young man’s. It was in the dress of the last 
century, or rather in a likeness of such dress; for both 
the male shape and the female, though defined, were 
evidently unsubstantial, impalpable—simulacre, phan- 
tasms; and there was something incongruous, grotesque, 
yet fearful, in the contrast between the elaborate finery, 
the courtly precision of that old-fashioned garb, with its 
ruffles and lace and buckles, and the corpse-like aspect 
and ghost-like stillness of the flitting wearer. Just as the 
male shape approached the female, the dark shadow 
darted from the wall, all three for a moment wrapped in 
darkness. 

When the pale light returned, the two phantoms were 
as if in the grasp of the shadow that towered between 
them, and there was a bloodstain on the breast of the 
female; and the phantom male was leaning on its phan- 
tom sword, and blood seemed trickling fast from the 
ruffles, from the lace; and the darkness of the interme- 
diate shadow swallowed them up—they were gone. And 
again the bubbles of light shot, and sailed, and undulat- 
ed, growing thicker and thicker and more wildly confused 
in their movements. 

The closet door to the right of the fireplace now 
opened, and from the aperture came the form of a 
woman, aged. In her hand she held letters—the very 
letters over which I had seen the hand close; and behind 
her I heard a footstep. She turned round as if to listen, 
and then she opened the letters and seemed to read: and 
over her shoulder I saw a livid face, the face as of a 
man long drowned—bloated, bleached, sea-weed tangled 
in its dripping hair; and at her feet lay a form of a 
corpse, and beside the corpse cowered a child, a misera- 
ble squalid child, with famine in its cheeks and fear in 
its eyes. As I looked in the old woman's face, the 
wrinkles and lines vanished, and it became a face of 
youth—hard-eyed, stony, but ‘still youth; and the shadow 
darted forth and darkened over these phantoms, as it had 
darkened over the last. 

Nothing now was left but the shadow, and on that my 


eyes were intently fixed, till again eyes grew out o 
shadow—malignant, serpent eyes. And the bubbl 
light again rose and fell, and in their disordered, irr 
lar, turbulent maze mingled with the wan moonlight. 
And now from these globules themselves, as from the 
shell of an egg, monstrous things burst out; the air grew 
led with them; larvæ so bloodless and so hideous that 
I can in no way describe them except to remind the 
reader of the swarming life which the solar miscroscope 
brings before his eyes in a drop of water—things trans- 
parent, supple, agile, chasing each other, devouring 
each other—forms like naught ever beheld by the naked 
eye. 

As the shapes were without symmetry, so their move- 
ments were without order. In their very vagrancies there — 
was no sport; they came round me and round, thicker 
and faster and swifter, swarming over my head, crawl- 
ing over my right arm, which was outstretched in 
involuntary command against all evil beings. 

Sometimes I felt myself touched, but not by them; 
invisible hands touched me. Once I felt the clutch as of 
cold, soft fingers at my throat. I was still equally con- 
scious that if I gave way to fear I should be in bodily 
peril, and I concentered all my faculties in the single 
focus of resisting, stubborn will. And I turned my sight 
from the shadow, above all from those strange serpent 
eyes—eyes that had now become distinctly visible. For 
there, though in naught else around me, I was aware 
that there was a will, and a will of intense, creative, 
working evil, which might crush down my own. 

The pale atmosphere in the room began now to red- 
den as if in the air of some near conflagration. The 
larvæ grew lurid as things that live in fire. Again the 
room vibrated; again were heard the three measured 
knocks; and again all things were swallowed up in the 
darkness of the dark shadow, as if out of that darkness 
all had come, into that darkness all returned. 

As the gloom receded, the shadow was wholly gone. 
Slowly as it had been withdrawn, the flame grew again 
into the candles on the table, again into the fuel in the 
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grate. The whole room came once more calmly, health- 
fully into sight. 

The two doors were still closed, the door communicat- 
ing with the servant’s room still locked. In the corner of 
the wall, into which he had convulsively niched himself, 
lay the dog. I called to him—no movement; I 
approached—the animal was dead; his eyes protruded, 
his tongue out of his mouth, the froth gathered round 
his jaws. I took him in my arms; I brought him to the 
fire; I felt acute grief for the loss of my poor favorite, 
acute self-reproach; I accused myself of his death; I 
imagined he had died of fright. But what was my 
surprise on finding that his neck was actually broken— 
actually twisted out of the vertebree. Had this been 
done in the dark? Must it not have been done by a hand 
human as mine? Must there not have been a human 
agency all the while in that room? Good cause to 
suspect it. I cannot tell. I cannot do more than state the 
fact fairly; the reader may draw his own inference. 

Another surprising circumstance—my watch was re- 
stored to the table from which it had been so mysterious- 
ly withdrawn; but it had stopped at the very moment it 
was so withdrawn; nor, despite all the skill of the 
watchmaker, has it ever gone since—that is, it will go in 
a strange, erratic way for a few hours, and then come to 
a dead stop; it is worthless. 

Nothing more chanced for the rest of the night; nor, 
indeed, had I long to wait before the dawn broke. Not 
till it was broad daylight did I quit the haunted house. 
Before I did so I revisited the little blind room in which 
my servant and I had been for a time imprisoned. 

I had a strong impression, for which I could not 
account, that from that room had originated the mecha- 
nism of the phenomena, if I may use the term, which 
had been experienced in my chamber; and though I 
entered it now in the clear day, with the sun peering 
through the filmy window, I still felt as I stood on its 
floor, the creep of the horror which I had first expe-. 
rienced there the night before, and which had been so 
aggravated by what had passed in my own chamber. 
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I could not, indeed, bear to stay more than half a 
minute within those walls. I descended the stairs, and 

again I heard the footfall before-me; and when I opened 
the street door I thought I could distinguish a very low 
laugh. I gained my own home, expecting to find my 
run-away servant there. But he had not presented him- 

self; nor did I hear more of him for three days, when I 

received a letter from him, dated from Liverpool, to this 

effect: 


Hownorep Srr—I humbly entreat your pardon, though I 
can scarcely hope that you will think I deserve it, 
unless—which heaven forbid!—you saw what I did. I 
feel that it will be years before I can recover myself; 
and as to being fit for service, it is out of the question. I 
am therefore going to my brother-in-law at Melbourne. 
The ship sails to-morrow. Perhaps the long voyage may 
set me up. I do nothing now but start and tremble, and 
fancy it is behind me. I humbly beg you, honored sir, 
to order my clothes, and whatever wages are due to me, 
to be sent to my mother’s, at Walworth: John knows her 
address. 


The letter ended with additional apologies, somewhat 
incoherent, and explanatory details as to effects that had 
been under the writer’s charge. 

This flight may perhaps warrant a suspicion that the 
man wished to go to Australia, and had been somehow 
or other fraudulently mixed up with the events of the 
night. I say nothing in refutation of that conjecture; 
rather, I suggest it as one that would seem to many 
persons the most probable solution of improbable occur- 
rences. 

My own theory remained unshaken. I returned in the 
evening to the house, to bring away in a hack cab the 
things I had left there, with my poor dog’s body. In this 
task I was not disturbed, nor did any incident worth 
note befall me, except that still, on ascending and de- 
scending the stairs, I heard the same footfall in advance. 
7 On leaving the house, I went to Mr. J—’s. He was at 
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home. I returned him the keys, told him that my curios- 
ity was sufficiently gratified, and was about to relate 
quickly what had passed, when he stopped me and said, 
though with much politeness, that he had no longer any 
interest in a mystery which none had ever solved. 

I determined at least to tell him of the two letters I 
had read, as well as of the extraordinary manner in 
which they had disappeared; and I then inquired if he 
thought they had been addressed to the woman who had 
died in the house, and if there were anything in her 
early history which could possibly confirm the dark 
suspicions to which the letters gave rise. 

Mr. J—— seemed startled, and after musing a few mo- 
ments, answered: 

“I know but little of the woman’s earlier history, 
except, as I before told you, that her family were known 
to mine. But you revive some vague reminiscences to 
her prejudice. I will make inquiries, and inform you of 
their results. Still, even if we could admit the popular 
supersitition that a person who had been either the 
perpetrator or the victim of dark crimes in life could 
revisit, as a restless spirit, the scene in which those 
crimes had been committed, I should observe that the 
house was infested by strange sights and sounds before 
the old woman died. You smile; what weuld you say?” 

“I would say this: that I am convinced, if we could 
get to the bottom of these mysteries, we should find a 
living, human agency.” 

“What! you believe it is all an imposture? For what 
object?” 

“Not an imposture, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
If suddenly I were to sink into a deep sleep, from which 
you could not awake me, but in that deep sleep could 
answer questions with an accuracy which I could not 
pretend to when awake—tell you what money you had 
in your pocket, nay, describe your very thoughts—it .is 
not necessarily an imposture, any more than, it is neces- 
sarily supernatural. I should be, unconsciously to myself, 
under a mesmeric influence, conveyed to me from a 
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distance by a human being who had acquired power 
over me by previous rapport.” 

“Granting mesmerism, so far-varried, to be a fact, you 
are right. And you would infer from this that a mesmer- 
izer might produce the extraordinary effects you and 
others have witnessed over inanimate objects—fill the air 
with sights and sounds?” 

“Or impress our senses with the belief in them, we 
never having been en rapport with the person acting on 
us? No. What is commonly called mesmerism could not 
do this; but there may be a power akin to mesmerism 
and superior to it—the power that in the old days was 
called magic. That such a power may extend to all 
inanimate objects of matter, I do not say; but if so, it 
would not be against nature, only a rare power in 
nature, which might be given to constitutions with cer- 
tain peculiarities, and cultivated by practice to an ex- 
traordinary degree. = 

“That such a power might extend over the dead—that 
is, over certain thoughts and memories that the dead 
may still retain—and compel, not that which ought 
properly to be called the sour, and which is far beyond 
human reach, but rather a phantom of what has been 
most earth-stained on earth, to make itself apparent to 
our senses—is a very ancient though obsolete theory, 
upon which I will hazard no opinion. But I do not 
conceive the power would be supernatural. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean, from an experiment 
which Paracelsus describes as not difficult, and which 
the author of the ‘Curiosities of Literature’ cites as 
credible: A flower perishes; you burn it. Whatever were 
the elements of that flower while it lived are gone, 
dispersed, you know not whither; you can never discover 
nor re-collect them. But you can, by chemistry, out of 
the burnt dust of that flower, raise a spectrum of the 
flower, just as it seemed in life. 

“It may be the same with a human being. The soul 
has as much escaped you as the essence or elements of 
the flower. Still you may make a spectrum of it. And 
this phantom, though in the popular superstition it is 
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held to be the soul of the departed must not be con- 
founded with the true soul; it is but the eidolon of the 
dead form. 

“Hence, like the best-attested stories of ghosts or spir- 
its, the thing that most strikes us is the absence of what 
we hold to be soul—that is, of superior, emancipated 
intelligence. They come for little or no object; they 
seldom speak, if they do come; they utter no ideas above 
those of an ordinary person on earth. These American 
spirit-seers have published volumes of communications in 
prose and verse, which they assert to be given in the 
names of the most illustrious dead—Shakespeare, Bacon, 
heaven knows whom. 

“Those communications, taking the best, are certainly 
not of a whit higher order than would be communica- 
tions from living persons of fair talent and education; 
they are wondrously inferior to what Bacon, Shake- 
speare, and Plato said and wrote when on earth. Nor, 
what is more notable, do they ever contain an idea that 
was not on the earth before. 

“Wonderful, therefore, as such phenomena may be 
(granting them to be truthful), I see much that philoso- 
phy may question, nothing that it is incumbent on 
philosophy to deny, namely, nothing supernatural. They 
are but ideas conveyed somehow or other (we have not 
yet discovered the means) from one mortal brain to 
another. Whether in so doing tables walk of their own 
accord, or fiend-like shapes appear in a magic circle, or 
bodiless hands rise and remove material objects, or a 
thing of darkness, such as presented itself to me, freeze 
our blood—still am I persuaded that these are but agen- 
cies conveyed, as by electric wires, to my own brain 
from the brain of another. 

“In some constitutions there is a natural chemistry, 
and these may produce chemic wonders; in others a 
natural fluid, call it electricity, and these produce elec- 
tric wonders. But they differ in this from normal 
science: they are alike objectless, purposeless, puerile, 
frivolous. They lead on to no grand results, and therefore 
the world does not heed, and true sages have not culti- 


man, = as aes was the remote onesies Á I 
believe, unconsciously to himself as to the exact effects 
produced, for this reason: no two persons, you say, have 
ever told you that they experienced exactly the same 
thing; well, observe, no two persons ever experience 
exactly the same dream. 

“If this were an ordinary imposture, the machinery 
would be arranged for results that would but little 
vary; if it were a supernatural agency permitted by the 
Almighty, it would surely be for some definite end. 
These phenomena belong to neither class. My persuasion 
is that they originate in some brain now far distant; that 
that brain had no distinct volition in anything that 
occurred; that what does occur reflects but its devious, 
motley, ever shifting, half-formed thoughts; in short, 
that it has been but the dreams of such a brain put into 
action and invested with a semi-substance. 

“That this brain is of immense power, that it can set 
matter into movement, that it is malignant and destruc- 
tive, I believe. Some material force must have killed my 
dog; it might, for aught I know, have sufficed to kill 
myself, had I been as subjugated by terror as the dog— 
had my intellect or my spirit given me no conn 
ing resistance in my will.” 

“It killed your dog! That is fearful! Indeed, it is 
strange that no animal can be induced to stay in that 
house; not even a cat. Rats and mice are never found in 
t? 

“The instincts of the brute creation detect influences 
deadly to their existence. Man’s reason has a sense less 
subtle, because it has a resisting power more supreme. 
But enough; do you comprehend my theory?” 

“Yes, though imperfectly; and I accept any crotchet 
(pardon the word), however odd, rather than embrace 
at once the notion of ghosts and hobgoblins we imbibed 
in our nurseries. Still, to my unfortunate house the evil 
is the same. What on earth can I do with the house?” 

“I will tell you what I would do. I am convinced from 
my own internal feeling that the small unfurnished 
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‘room, at right angles to the door of the bedroom which 
I occupied, forms a starting point or receptacle for the 
influences which haunt the house; and I strongly advise 
you to have the walls opened, the floor removed, nay, 
the whole room pulled down. I observe that it is detached 
from the body of the house, built over the small back 
yard, and could be removed without injury to the rest of 
the building.” 

“And you think that if I did that—” 

“You would cut off the telegraph wires. Try it. I am so 
persuaded that I am right that I will pay half the 
expense if you will allow me to direct the operations.” 

“Nay, I am well able to afford the cost; for the rest, 
allow me to write to you.” 

About ten days afterwards I received a letter from 
Mr. J——, telling me that he had visited the house since 
I had seen him; that he had found the two letters I had 
described replaced in the drawer from which I had 
taken them; that he had read them with misgivings like 
my own; that he had instituted a cautious inquiry about 
the woman to whom I rightly conjectured they had 
been written. 

It seemed that thirty-six years ago (a year before 
the date of the letters) she had married, against the 
wish of her relatives, an American of very suspicious 
character; in fact, he was generally believed to have 
been a pirate. She herself was the daughter- of very 
respectable tradespeople, and had served in the capaci- 
ty of nursery governess before her marriage. She had a 
brother, a widower, who was considered wealthy, and 
who had one child about six years old. A month after 
the marriage the body of this brother was found in the 
Thames, near London Bridge; there seemed some marks 
of violence about his throat, but they were not deemed 
sufficient to warrant the inquest in any other verdict 
than that of “found drowned.” 

The American and his wife took charge of the little 
boy, the deceased brother having by his will left his sister 
the guardian of his only child, and in the event of the 
child’s death the sister inherited. The child died about 


Siimer it was aped to have b 
neglected and pesar The neighbors deposed to 
heard it shriek at night. ~ 

The surgeon who had examined it after death said 
that it was emaciated as if from want of nourishment, 
and the body was covered with livid bruises. It seemed 
that one winter night the child had sought to escape; g 
had crept out into the back yard, tried to scale the w 
fallen back exhausted, and had been found at morning 
on the stones in a dying state. 

But though there was some evidence of cruelty, there 
was none of murder; and the aunt and her husband had 
sought to palliate cruelty by alleging the exceeding 
stubbornness and perversity of the child, who was de- 
clared to be half-witted. Be that as it may, at the 
orphan’s death the aunt inherited her brother's fortune, 

Before the first wedded year was out, the American 
quitted England abruptly, and never returned to it. He 
obtained a cruising vessel, which was lost in the Atlan- 
tic two years afterward. The widow was left in 
affluence; but reverses of various kinds had befallen her; 
a bank broke, an investment failed, she went into a 
small business and became insolvent, then she entered 
into service, sinking lower and lower, from housekeeper 
down to maid-of-all-work, never long retaining a place, 
though nothing peculiar against her character was ever 
alleged. 

She was considered sober, honest, and peculiarly quiet 
in her ways; still nothing prospered with her. And so she 
had dropped into the workhouse, from which Mr. J—— 
had taken her, to be placed in charge of the very house 
which she had rented as mistress in the first year of her 
wedded life. 

Mr. J—— added that he had passed an hour alone in 
the unfurnished room which I had urged him to destroy, 
and that his impressions of dread while there were so 
great, though he had neither heard nor seen anything, 
that he was eager to have the walls bared and the floors 
| removed, as I had suggested. He had engaged persons 
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for the work, and would commence any day I would 
name. 

The day was accordingly fixed. I repaired to the haunt- 
ed house; we went into the blind, dreary room, took up 
_ the skirting and then the floors. Under the rafters, cov- 
ered with rubbish, was found a trapdoor, quite large 
enough to admit a man. It was closely nailed down with 
clamps and rivets of iron. On removing these we de- 
scended into a room below, the existence of which had 
never been suspected. 

In this room there had been a window and a flue, but 
they had been bricked over, evidently for many years. 
By the help of candles we examined this place; it still 
retained some moldering furniture—three chairs, an oak 
settee, a table—all of the fashion of about eighty years 
ago. 

There was a chest of drawers against the wall in 
which we found, half rotted away, old fashioned articles 
of a man’s dress, such as might have been worn eighty 
or a hundred years ago, by a gentleman of some rank; 
costly steel buckles and buttons, like those yet worn in 
court-dresses, a handsome court-sword; in a waistcoat 
which had once been rich with gold lace, but which was 
now blackened and foul with damp, we found five guin- 
eas, a few silver coins, and an ivory ticket, probably for 
some place of entertainment long since passed away. 

But our main discovery was in a kind of iron safe 
fixed to the wall, the lock of which it cost us much 
trouble to get picked. 

In this safe were three shelves and two small drawers. 
Ranged on the shelves were several small bottles of 
crystal, hermetically stopped. They contained colorless 
volatile essences, of what nature I shall say no more 
than that they were not poisons; phosphor and ammonia 
entered into some of them. There were also some very 
curious glass tubes, and a small pointed rod of iron, with 
a large lump of rock crystal, and another of amber, also 
a lodestone of great power. : 

In one of the drawers we found a miniature portrait 
set in gold, and retaining the freshness of its colors-most 


remarkably, considering the length of time it had pr 
bly been there. The portrait was that of a man l 
might be somewhat advanceď in middle life, perhaps 
forty-seven or forty-eight. y 

It was a most peculiar face, a most impressive face. If 
you could fancy some mighty serpent transformed into 
man, preserving in the human lineaments the old ser- 
pent type, you would have a better idea of that counte- 
nance than long descriptions can convey; the width and 
flatness of frontal, the tapering elegance of contour, 
disguising the strength of the deadly jaw; the long, 
large, terrible eye, glittering and green as the emerald, 
and withal a certain ruthless calm, as if from the con- 
sciousness of an immense power. 

The strange thing was this: the instant I saw the 
miniature I recognized a startling likeness to one of the 
rarest portraits in the world; the portrait of a man of 
rank only below that of royalty, who in his own day had 
made a considerable noise. History says little or nothing 
of him; but search the correspondence of his contempo- 
raries, and you find reference to his wild daring, his bold 
profligacy, his restless spirit, his taste for the occult 
sciences. ` l l 

While still in the meridian of life he died and was 
buried, so say the chronicles, in a foreign land. He died 
in time to escape the grasp of the law; for he was 
accused of crimes which would have given him to the 
headsman. After his death the portraits of him, which 
had been numerous, for he had been a munificent en- 
courager of art, were bought up and destroyed, it was 
supposed by his heirs, who might have been glad could 
they have razed his very name from their splendid line. 

He had enjoyed vast wealth; a large portion of this 
was believed to have been embezzled by a favorite 
astrologer or soothsayer; at all events, it had unaccounta- 
bly vanished at the time of his death. One portrait alone 
of him was supposed to have escaped the general de- 
struction; I had seen it in the house of a collector some 
months before. It had made on me a wonderful impres- 
sion, as it does on all who behold it—a face never to be 
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forgotten; and there was that face in the miniature that 
lay within my hand. True that in the miniature the man 
was a few years older than in the portrait I had seen, or 
than the original was even at the time of his death. But 
a few years!|—why, between the date in which flourished 
that direful noble and the date in which the minia- 
ture was evidently painted there was an interval of more 
than two centuries. While I was thus gazing, silent and 
wondering, Mr. J—— said: 

“But is it possible? I have known this man.” 

“How? where?” cried I. i 

“In India. He was high in the confidence of the Rajah 
of —, and well-nigh drew him into a revolt which 
would have lost the Rajah his dominions. The man was a 
Frenchman; his name De V—- clever, bold, lawless; 
we insisted on his dismissal and banishment. It must be 
the same man, no two faces like his, yet this miniature 
seems nearly a hundred years old.” 

Mechanically I turned round the miniature to exam- 
ine the back of it, and on the back was engraved a 
pentacle; in the middle of the pentacle a ladder, and the 
third step of the ladder was formed by the date 1765. 
Examining still more minutely, I detected a spring; 
this, on being pressed, opened the back of the miniature 
as a lid. 

Within-side the lid were engraved: “Mariana, to thee. 
Be faithful in life and in death to ——.” 

Here follows a name that I will not mention, but it 
was not unfamiliar to me. I had heard it spoken of by 
old men in my childhood as the name borne by a 
dazzling charlatan, who had made a great sensation in 
London for a year or so, and had fled the country on the 
charge of a double murder within his own house—that 
of his mistress and his rival. I said nothing of this to Mr. 
J—., to whom reluctantly I resigned the miniature. 

We had found no difficulty in opening the first drawer 
within the iron safe; we found great difficulty in open- 
ing the second: it was not locked, but it resisted all 
efforts, till we inserted in the chinks the edge of a 


T AND THE BRAIN 
chisel. When we had thus drawn it forth we found a 
very singular apparatus, in the nicest order. j 

Upon a small, thin book or rather tablet, was placed a 
saucer of crystal; this saucer was filled with a clear 
liquid; on that liquid floated a kind of compass, with a — 
needle shifting rapidly round; but instead of the usual 
points of a compass, were seven strange characters, not 
very unlike those used by astrologers to denote the 
planets. . 

A very peculiar, but not strong nor displeasing, odor 
came from this drawer, which was lined with a wood 
that we afterward discovered to be hazel. Whatever the 
cause of this odor, it produced a material effect on the 
nerves. We all felt it, even the two workmen who were 
in the room; a creeping, tingling sensation, from the tips 
of the fingers to the roots of the hair. 

Impatient to examine the tablet, I removed the sau- 
cer. As I did so, the needle of the compass went round 
and round with exceeding swiftness, and I felt a shock 
that ran through my whole frame, so that I dropped the 
saucer on the floor. The liquid was spilt, the saucer was 
broken, the compass rolled to the end of the room, and 
at that instant the wall shook to and fro as if a giant 
had swayed and rocked them. 

The two workmen were so frightened that they ran 
up the ladder by which we had descended from the 
trapdoor; but, seeing that nothing more happened, they 
were easily induced to return. 

Meanwhile I had opened the tablet; it was bound in 
plain red leather, with a silver clasp; it contained but 
one sheet of thick vellum, and on that sheet were 
inscribed, within a double pentacle, words in old monk- 
ish Latin, which are literally to be translated thus: 


On all that it can reach within these walls, sentient or 
inanimate, living or dead, as moves the needle, so works 
my will! Accursed be the house, and restless the dwellers 
therein. 


We found no more. Mr. J—— burned the tablet and its 
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anathema. He razed to the foundation the part of the 
building containing the secret room, with the chamber 
over it. He had then the courage to inhabit the house 
himself for a month, and a quieter, better conditioned 
house could not be found in all London. Subsequently 
he let it to advantage, and his tenant has made no com- 
plaints. 


But my story is not yet done. A few days after Mr. 
J—— had removed into the house, I paid him a visit. We 
were standing by the open window and conversing. A 
van containing some articles of furniture which he was 
moving from his former house was at the door. 

I had just urged on him my theory that all those 
phenomena regarded as supermundane had emanated 
from a human brain; adducing the charm, or rather 
curse we had found and destroyed, in support of my 
theory. 

Mr. J—— was observing in reply, “that even if mesmer- 
ism, or whatever analogous power it might be called, 
could really thus work in the absence of the operator, 
and produce effects so extraordinary, still could those 
effects continue when the operator himself was dead? 
And if the spell had been wrought, and, indeed, the 
room walled up, more than seventy years ago, the proba- 
bility was that the operator had long since departed this 
life’—Mr. J—-, I say, was thus answering, when I 
caught hold of his arm and pointed to the street below. 

A well-dressed man had crossed from the opposite 
side, and was accosting the carrier in charge of the van. 
His face, as he stood, was exactly fronting our window. 
It was the face of the miniature we had discovered; it 
was the face of the portrait of the noble three centuries 
ago. 

“Good heavens!” cried Mr. J—, “that is the face of 
De V—, and scarcely a day older than when I saw it 
in the Rajah’s court in my youth!” à i 

Seized by the same thought, we both hastened down- 
stairs; I was first in the street, but the man had already 


gone. I caught sight of him, however, not many yards in 
advance, and in another moment I was by his side. 

I had resolved to speak to him, but when I looked into — 
his face I felt as if it were impossible to do so. That 
eye—the eye of the serpent—fixed and held me spell- 
bound. And withal, about the man’s whole person there 
was a dignity, an air of pride and station and superiority 
that would have made anyone, habituated to the usages 
of the world, hesitate long before venturing upon a 
liberty or impertinence. 

And what could I say? What was it I could ask? 

Thus ashamed of my first impulse, I fell a few paces 
back, still, however, following the stranger, undecided 
what else to do. Meanwhile he turned the corner of the 
street; a plain carriage was in waiting with a servant 
out of livery, dressed like a valet de place, at the 
_ carriage door. In another moment he had stepped into 
the carriage, and it drove off. I returned to the house. 

Mr. J—— was still at the street door. He had asked the 
carrier what the stranger had said to him. 

“Merely asked whom that house now belonged to.” 

The same evening I happened to go with a friend to a 
place in town called the Cosmopolitan Club, a place 
open to men of all countries, all opinions, all degrees. 
One orders one’s coffee, smokes one’s cigar. One is al- 
ways sure to meet agreeable, sometimes remarkable per- 
sons. “ean 

I had not been two minutes in the room before I 
beheld at table, conversing with an acquaintance of 
mine, whom I will designate by the initial G—, the 
man, the original of the miniature. He was now without 
his hat, and the likeness was yet more startling, only I 
observed that while he was conversing there was less 
severity in the countenance; there was even a smile, 
though a very quiet and very cold one. The dignity of 
mien I had acknowledged in the street was also more 
striking; a dignity akin to that which invests some prince 
of the East, conveying the idea of supreme indifference 
and habitual, indisputable, indolent but resistless power. 

G—— soon after left the stranger, who then took up a 
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scientific journal, which seemed to absorb his attention. 

I drew G— aside. 

“Who and what is that gentleman?” 

“That? Oh, a very remarkable man indeed! I met him 
last year amid the caves of Petra, the Scriptural Edom. 
He is the best Oriental scholar I know. We joined 
company, had an adventure with robbers, in which he 
showed a coolness that saved our lives; afterward he 
invited me to spend a day with him in a house he had 
bought at Damascus, buried among almond blossoms 
and roses—the most beautiful thing! He had lived there 
for some time, quite as an Oriental, in grand style. 

“I half suspect he is a renegade, immensely rich, 
very odd; by the by, a great mesmerizer. I have seen 
him with my own eyes produce an effect on inanimate 
things. If you take a letter from your pocket and throw 
it to the other end of the room, he will order it to come 
to his feet, and you will see the letter wriggle itself 
along the floor till it has obeyed his command. Pon my 
honor ’tis true; I have seen him affect even the weather, 
disperse or collect clouds by means of a glass tube or 
wand. But he does not like talking of these matters to 
strangers. He has only just arrived in England; says he 
has not been here for a great many years; let me 
introduce him to you.” i 

“Certainly! He is English, then? What is his name?” 

“Oh! a very homely one—Richards.” 

“And what is his birth—his family?” 

“How do I know? What does it signify? No doubt 
some parvenu; but rich, so infernally rich!” 

G—— drew me up to the stranger, and the introduction 
was effected. The manners of Mr. Richards were not 
those of an adventurous traveler. Travelers are in general 
gifted with high animal spirits; they are talkative, eager, 
imperious. Mr. Richards was calm and subdued in tone, 
with manners which were made distant by the loftiness 
of punctilious courtesy, the manners of a former age. 

I observed that the English he spoke was ‘not exactly 
of our day. I should even have said that the accent was 
slightly foreign. But then Mr. Richards remarked that he l 


native ae 
The conversation fell upon the changes in the aspect 
of London since he had last visited our metropolis. G—— 
then glanced off to the moral changes-literary, social, 
political_the great men who were removed from 
stage within the last twenty years: the new great men 
who were coming on. 

In all this Mr. Richards evinced no interest. He had 
evidently read none of our living authors, and seemed 
scarcely acquainted by name with our younger states- 
men. Once, and only once, he laughed; it was when G—— _ 
asked him whether he had any thoughts of getting into 
Parliament; and the laugh was inward, sarcastic, 
sinister—a sneer raised into a laugh. 

After a few minutes, G—— left us to talk to some 
other acquaintances who had just lounged into the room, 
and I then said, quietly: 

“I have seen a miniature of you, Mr. Richards, in the 
house you once inhabited, and perhaps built—if not 
wholly, at least in part—in Oxford Street. You passed by 
that house this morning.” 

Not till I had finished did I raise my eyes to his, and 
then he fixed my gaze so steadfastly that I could not 
withdraw it-those fascinating serpent-eyes. But invol- 
untarily, and as if the words that translated my thought 
were dragged from me, I added, in a low whisper, “I 
have been a student in the mysteries of life and nature; 
of those mysteries I have known the occult professors. I 
have the right to speak to you thus.” And I uttered a 
certain password, 

“Well, I concede the right. What would you ask?” 

“To what extent human will in certain temperaments 
can extend?” 

“To what extent can thought extend? Think, and be- 
fore you draw breath you are in China!” 

“True; but my thought has no power in China.” 

“Give it expression, and it may have. You may write 
down a thought which, sooner or later, may alter the 
whole condition of China. What is a law but a thought? 
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Therefore thought is infinite. Therefore thought has pow- 
er; not in proportion to its value—a bad thought may 
make a bad law as potent as a good thought can make a 
good one.” 

“Yes; what you say confirms my own theory. Through 
invisible currents one human brain may transmit its 
ideas to other human brains with the same rapidity as a 
thought promulgated by visible means. And as thought 
is imperishable, as it leaves its stamp behind it in the 
natural world, even when the thinker has passed out of 
this world, so the thought of the living may have power 
to rouse up and revive the thoughts of the dead, such as 
those thoughts were in life, though the thought of the 
living cannot reach the thoughts which the dead now 
may entertain. Is it not so?” 

“I decline to answer, if in my judgment thought has 
the limit you would fix to it. But proceed; you have a 
special question you wish to put.” 

“Intense malignity in an intense will, engendered in a 
peculiar temperament, and aided by natural means 
within the reach of science, may produce effects like 
those ascribed of old to evil magic. It might thus haunt 
the walls of a human habitation with spectral revivals of 
all guilty thoughts and guilty deeds once conceived and 
done within those walls; all in short, with which the evil 
will claims rapport and affinity—imperfect, incoherent, 
fragmentary snatches at the old dramas acted therein 
years ago. 

“Thoughts thus crossing each other haphazard, as in 
the nightmare of a vision, growing up into phantom 
sights and sounds, and all serving to create horror; not 
because those sights and sounds are really visitations 
from a world without, but that they are ghastly mon- 
strous renewals of what have been in this world itself, 
set into malignant play by a malignant mortal. And it is 
through the material agency of that human brain that 
these things would acquire even a human power; would 
strike as with the shock of electricity, and might kill, if 
the thought of the person assailed did not rise superior 
to the dignity of the original assailer; might kill "ed 


most powerful animal, if unnerved by fear, but not injure 
the feeblest man, if, while his flesh crept, his mind stood — 
out fearless. | i 

“Thus when in old stories we read of a magician rent 
to pieces by the fiends he had invoked, or still more, in 
Eastern legends, that one magician succeeds by arts in 
destroying another, there may be so far truth, that a 
material being has clothed, from his own evil propensi- 
ties, certain elements and fluids, usually quiescent or 
harmless, with awful shapes and terrific force; just as the 
lightning, that had lain hidden and innocent in the 
cloud, becomes by natural law suddenly visible, takes a 
distinct shape to the eye, and can strike destruction on 
the object to which it is attracted.” 

“You are not without glimpses of a mighty secret,” 
said Mr. Richards, composedly. “According to your view, 
could a mortal obtain the power you speak of, he would 
necessarily be a malignant and evil being.” 

“If the power were exercised as I have said, most 
malignant and most evil; though I believe in the an- 
cient traditions that he could not injure the good. His 
will could only injure those with whom it has established 
an affinity, or over whom it forces unresisted sway. I 
will now imagine an example that may be within the 
laws of nature, yet seem wild as the fables of a bewil- 
dered monk. a 

“You will remember that Albertus Magnus, after de- 
scribing minutely the process by which the spirits may 
be invoked and commanded, adds emphatically that the 
process will instruct and avail only to the few; that a 
man must be born a magician!—that is, born with a. 
peculiar physical temperament, as a man is born a poet. 

“Rarely are men in whose constitutions lurks this oc- 
cult power of the highest order of intellect; usually in 
the intellect there is some twist, perversity, or disease. 
But on the other hand, they must possess, to an aston- 
ishing degree, the faculty to concentrate thought on a 
single object—the energic faculty that we call war. 
Therefore, though their intellect be not sound, it is 
ee ceeetingly forcible for the attainment of what it desires. 
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I will imagine such a person, preéminently gifted with 
this constitution and its concomitant forces. I will place 
him in the loftier grades of society. 

“I will suppose his desires emphatically those of the 
sensualist; he has, therefore, a strong love of life. He is 
an absolute egotist; his will is concentered in himself; 
he has fierce passions; he knows no enduring, no holy 
affections, but he can covet eagerly what for the mo- 
ment he desires; he can hate implacably what opposes 
itself to his objects; he can commit fearful crimes, yet 
feel small remorse; he resorts rather to curses upon 
others than to penitence for his misdeeds. Circumstances 
to which his constitution guides him, lead him to a rare 
knowledge of the natural secrets which may serve his 
egotism. He is a close observer where his passions en- 
courage observation; he is a minute calculator, not from 
love of truth, but where love of self sharpens his facul- 
ties; therefore he can be a man of science. 

“I suppose such a being, having by experience learned 
the power of his arts over others, trying what may be 
the power of will over his own frame, and studying all 
that in natural philosophy may increase that power. He 
loves life, he dreads death; he wills to live on. He 
cannot restore himself to youth; he cannot entirely stay 
the progress of death; he cannot make himself immortal 
in the flesh and blood. But he may arrest, for a time 
long as to appear incredible if I said it, that hardening 
of the parts which constitutes old age. 

“A year may age him no more than an hour ages 
another. His intense will, scientifically trained into sys- 
tem, operates, in short, over the wear and tear of his 
own frame. He lives on. That he may not seem a 
portent and a miracle, he dies, from time to time, 
seemingly, to certain persons. Having schemed the 
transfer of a wealth that suffices to his wants, he disap- 
pears from one corner of the world, and contrives that 
his obsequies shall be celebrated. i 

“He reappears at another corner of the world, where 
he resides undetected, and does not visit the scenes of 
his former career till all who could remember his fea- 


he had affections; he has none,but for himself. No good 
man would accept his longevity; and to no man, good or 
bad, would he or could he communicate its true secret. 

“Such a man might exist; such a man as I have 
described I see now before me—Duke of —, in the 
court of ——, dividing time between lust and brawl, 
alchemists and wizards; again, in the last century, char- 
latan and criminal, with name less noble, domiciled in 
the house at which you gazed to-day, and flying from 
the law you had outraged, none knew whither; traveler 
once more revisiting London with the same earthly 
passion which filled your heart when races now no 
more walked through yonder streets; outlaw from the 
school of all the nobler and diviner mysteries. Execra- 
ble image of life in death and death in life, I warn you 
back from the cities and homes of healthful men! back 
to the ruins of departed empires! back to the deserts of 
nature unredeemed!” ; . 

There answered me a whisper so musical, so potently 
musical, that it seemed to enter into my whole being 
and subdue me despite myself. Thus it said: 

“I have sought one like you for the last hundred years. 
Now I have found you, we part not till I know what I 
desire. The vision that sees through the past and cleaves 
through the veil of the future is in you at this hour— 
never before, never to come again. The vision of no 
puling, fantastic girl, of no sick-bed somnambule, but of 
a strong man with a vigorous brain. Soar, and look 
forth!” , 

As he spoke, I felt as if I rose out of myself upon 
eagle wings. All the weight seemed gone from air, 
roofless the room, roofless the dome of space. I was not 
in the body—where, I knew not; but aloft over time, 
over earth. 

Again I heard the melodious whisper: 

“You say right. I have mastered great secrets by the 
power of will. True, by will and by science I can retard 
mathe process of years, but death comes not by age alone. 
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Can I frustrate the accidents which b 
the young?” 

“No; every accident is a providence. Before a provi- 
dence snaps every human will.” 

“Shall I die at last, ages and ages hence, by the slow 
though inevitable growth of time, or by the cause that I 
call accident?” 

“By a cause you call accident.” 

“Is not the end still remote?” asked the whisper, with 
a slight tremor. 

“Regarded as my life regards time, it is still remote.” 

“And shall I, before then, mix with the world of men 
as I did ere I learned these secrets; resume eager 
interest in their strife and their trouble; battle with 
ambition, and use the power of the sage to win the 
power that belongs to kings?” l 

“You will yet play a part on the earth that will fill 
earth with commotion and amaze. For wondrous designs 
have you, a wonder yourself, been permitted to live on 
through the centuries. All the secrets you have stored 
will then have their uses; all that now makes you a 
stranger amid the generations will contribute then to 
make you their lord. As the trees and the straws are 
drawn into a whirlpool, as they spin round, are sucked 
to the deep, and again tossed aloft by the eddies, so 
shall races and thrones be drawn into your vortex. Awful 
destroyer! but in destroying, made, against your own 
will, a constructor.” 

“And that date, too, is far off?” 

“Far off; when it comes, think your end in this world is 
at hand!” 


“How and what is the end? Look east, west, south, 
and north.” 

“In the north, where you never yet trod, toward the 
point whence your instincts have warned you, there a 
specter will seize you. Tis Death! I see a ship; it is 
haunted; ’tis chased! it sails on. Baffled navies sail after 
that ship. It enters the region of ice. It passes a sky red 
with meteors. Two moons stand on high, over ice-reefs. I 
see the ship locked between white defiles; they are ice- 


pE 


ring death upon 


Di vid, 
green mold on their limbs. All are dead but one man—it 
is you! But years, though so-slowly they come, have 
then scathed you. There is the coming of age on your 
brow, and the will is relaxed in the cells of the brain. 
Still that will, though enfeebled, exceeds all that man 
knew before you; through the will you live on, gnawed 
with famine. And nature no longer obeys you in that 
death-spreading region; the sky is a sky of iron, and the 
air has iron clamps, and the ice-rocks wedge in the ship. 
Hark how it cracks and groans! Ice will imbed it as 
amber imbeds a straw. And a man has gone forth, living 
yet, from the ship and its dead; and he has clambered 
up the spikes of an iceberg, and the two moons gaze 
down on his form. That man is yourself, and terror is on 
you—terror; and terror has swallowed up your will. 

“And I see, swarming up the steep ice-rock, gray, 
grizzly things. The bears of the North have scented their 
quarry; they come nearer and nearer, shambling, and 
rolling their bulks. In that day every moment shall seem 
to you longer than the centuries through which you have 
passed. Heed this: after life, moments continued make 
the bliss or the hell of eternity.” 

“Hush!” said the whisper. “But the day, you assure me, 
is far off, very far! I go back to the almond and rose of 
Damascus! Sleep!” - 

The room swam before my eyes. I became insensible. 
When I recovered, I found G—— holding my hand and 
smiling. He said, “You, who have always declared your- 
self proof against mersmerism, have succumbed at last to 
my friend Richards.” l 

“Where is Mr. Richards?” 

“Gone, when you passed into a trance, saying quietly 
to me, ‘Your friend will not wake for an hour’ ” 

I asked, as collectedly as I could, where Mr. Richards 
lodged. 

“At the Trafalgar Hotel.” 

“Give me your arm,” said I to G—. “Let us call on 
him; I have something to say.” 
` When we arrived at the hotel we were told that Mr. 


Richards had returned twenty minutes balore: paid his 


bill, left directions with his servant (a Greek) to pack 


his effects, and proceed to Malta by the steamer that 


should leave Southampton the next day. Mr. Richards 
had merely said of his own movements that he had visits 
to pay in the neighborhood of London, and it was 
uncertain whether he should be able to reach Southamp- 
ton in time for that steamer; if not, he should follow in 
the next one. 

The waiter asked me my name. On my informing 
him, he gave me a note that Mr. Richards had left for 
me in case I called. 

The note was as follows: 


I wished you to utter what was in your mind. You 
obeyed. I have therefore established power over you. For 
three months from this day you can communicate to no 
living man what has passed between us. You cannot 
even show this note to the friend by your side. During 
three months silence complete as to me and mine. Do 
you doubt my power to lay on you this command? Try 
to disobey me. At the end of the third month the spell 
is raised. For the rest, I spare you. I shall visit your 
grave a year and a day after it has received you. 


So ends this strange story, which I ask no one to 
believe. I write it down exactly three months after I 
received the above note. I could not write it before, nor 
could I show to G——, in spite of his urgent request, 
the note which I read under the gas lamp by his side. 


THE TRIAL FOR MURDER 


by Charles Allston Collins 
and Charles Dickens 


I HAVE ALWAYS noticed a prevalent want of courage, 
even among persons of superior intelligence and culture, 
as to imparting their own psychological experiences 
when those have been of a strange sort. Almost all men 
are afraid that what they could relate in such wise 
would find no parallel or response in a listener’s internal 
life, and might be suspected or laughed at. A truthful 
traveller, who should have seen some extraordinary 
creature in the likeness of a sea-serpent, would have no 
fear of mentioning it; but the same traveller, having had 
some singular presentiment, impulse, vagary of thought, 
vision (so-called), dream, or other remarkable mental 
impression, would hesitate considerably before he would 
own to it. To this reticence I attribute much of the 
obscurity in which subjects are involved. We do not 
habitually communicate our experiences of these sub- 
jective things as we do our experiences of objective 
creation. The consequence is that the general stock of 
experience in this regard appears exceptional, and really 
is so, in respect of being miserably imperfect. 
f what I am going to relate, I have no intention of 
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setting up, opposing, or supporting any theory whatever. 
I know the history of the Bookseller of Berlin, I have 
studied the case of the wife of a late Astronomer Royal 
as related by Sir David Brewster, and I have followed 
the minutest details of a much more remarkable case of 
Spectral Illusion occurring within my private circle of 
friends, It may be necessary to state as to this last, that 
the sufferer (a lady) was in no degree, however distant, 
related to me. A mistaken assumption on that head 
might suggest an explanation of a part of my own 
case—but only a part—which would be wholly with- 
out foundation. It cannot be referred to my inheritance 
of any developed peculiarity, nor had I ever before any 
at all similar experience, nor have I ever had any at all 
similar experience since. 

It does not signify how many years ago, or how few, a 
certain murder was committed in England, which at- 
tracted great attention. We hear more than enough of 
murderers as they rise in succession to their atrocious 
eminence, and I would bury the memory of this particu- 
lar brute, if I could, as his body was buried in Newgate 
Jail. I purposely abstain from giving any direct clue to 
the criminal’s individuality. 

When the murder was first discovered, no suspicion 
fell—or I ought rather to say, for I cannot be too precise 
in my facts, it was nowhere publicly hinted that any 
suspicion fell—on the man who was afterwards brought 
to trial. As no reference was at that time made to him 
in the newspapers, it is obviously impossible that any 
description of him can at that time have been given in 
the newspapers. It is essential that this fact be remem- 
bered. 

Unfolding at breakfast my morning paper, containing 
the account of that first discovery, I found it to be 
deeply interesting, and I read it with close attention. I 
read it twice, if not three times. The discovery had been 
made in a bedroom, and, when I laid down the paper, I 
was aware of a flash—rush—flow—I do not know what 
to call it-no word I can find is satisfactorily de- 
scriptive—in which I seemed to see that bedroom passing 


like a picture impossibly painted 

a running river. Though almost instantaneous in its 
passing, it was perfectly clear; so~clear that I distinctly, 
and with a sense of relief, observed the absence of 
the dead body from the bed. 

It was in no romantic place that I had this curious 
sensation, but in chambers in Piccadilly, very near to 
the corner of St. James’s Street. It was entirely new to 
me. I was in my easy-chair at the moment, and the 
sensation was accompanied with a peculiar shiver which 
started the chair from its position. (But it is to be noted 
that the chair ran easily on casters.) I went to one of 
the windows (there are two in the room, and the room 
is on the second floor) to refresh my eyes with the 
moving objects down in Piccadilly. It was a bright 
autumn morning, and the street was sparkling and 
cheerful. The wind was high. As I looked out, it brought 
down from the Park a quantity of fallen leaves, which a 
gust took and whirled into a spiral pillar. As the pillar 
fell and the leaves dispersed, I saw two men on the 
opposite side of the way, going from West to East. They 
were one behind the other. The foremost man often 
locked back over his shoulder. The second man followed 
him, at a distance of some thirty paces, with his right 
hand menacingly raised. First, the singularity and 
steadiness of this threatening gesture in so public a 
thoroughfare attracted my attention; and next, the more 
remarkable circumstance that nobody heeded it. Both 
men threaded their way among the other passengers with 
a smoothness hardly consistent even with the action of 
walking on a pavement; and no single creature, that I 
could see, gave them place, touched them, or looked 
after them. In passing before my windows, they both 
stared up at me. I saw their two faces very distinctly, 
and 1 knew that I could recognise them anywhere. Not 
that I had consciously noticed anything very remarkable 
in either face, except that the man who went first had 
an unusually lowering appearance, and that the face of 
the man who followed him was of the colour of impure 


es. 
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I am a bachelor, and my valet and his wife constitute 
my whole establishment. My occupation is in a certain 


Branch Bank, and I wish that my duties as head of a | 


Department were as light as they are popularly supposed 
to be. They kept me in town that autumn, when I 
stood in need of change. I was not ill, but I was not 


well. My reader is to make the most that can be reason- | 


ably made of my feeling jaded, having a depressing | 


sense upon me of a monotonous life, and being “slightly 


dyspeptic.” I am assured by my renowned doctor that - 
my real state of health at that time justifies no stronger . 
description, and I quote his own from his written an- | 


swer to my request for it. 
As the circumstances of the murder, gradually unrav- 


elling, took stronger and stronger possession of the - 


public mind, I kept them away from mine by knowing 


as little about them as was possible in the midst of the ` 
universal excitement. But I knew that a verdict of Wil- 


ful Murder had been found against the suspected mur- 


derer, and that he had been committed to Newgate for | 


trial. I also knew that his trial had been postponed over 
one Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, on the 
ground of general prejudice and want of time for the 


preparation of the defence. I may further have known, | 


but I believe I did not, when, or about when, the 
Sessions to which his trial stood postponed would come 
on. 

My sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, are all 
on one floor. With the last there is no communication 
but through the bedroom. True, there is a door in it, 
once communicating with the staircase; but a part of 
the fitting of my bath has been—and had then been for 
some years—fixed across it. At the same period, and as a 
part of the same arrangement, the door had been nailed 
up and canvased over. 

I was standing in my bedroom late one night, giving 
some directions to my servant before he went to bed. 
My face was towards the only available door of commu- 
nication with the dressing-room, and it was closed. My 
servant’s back was towards that door. While I was o 


ait 


to him, I saw it open, and a man look in, who very 
earnestly and mysteriously beckoned to me. That man 
was the man who had gone second of the two along 
Piccadilly, and whose face was of the colour of impure 
wax. 

The figure, having beckoned, drew back, and closed 
the door. With no longer pause than was made by my 
crossing the bedroom, I opened the dressing-room door, 
and looked in. I had a lighted candle already in my 
hand. I felt no inward expectation of seeing the figure 
in the dressing-room, and I did not see it there. 

Conscious that my servant stood amazed, I turned 
round to him, and said: “Derrick, could you believe that 
in my cool senses I fancied I saw a—” As I there laid 
my hand upon his breast, with a sudden start he trem- 
bled violently, and said, “O Lord, yes, sir! A dead man 
beckoning!” A 

Now I do not believe that this John Derrick, my 
trusty and attached servant for more than twenty years, 
had any impression whatever of having seen any such 
figure, until I touched him, The change in him was so 
startling, when I touched him, that I fully believe he 
derived his impression in some occult manner from me 
at that instant. 

I bade John Derrick bring some brandy, and I gave 
him a dram, and was glad to take one myself. Of what 
had preceded that night’s phenomenon, I told him not a 
single word. Reflecting on it, I was absolutely certain 
that I had never seen that face before, except on the 
one occasion in Piccadilly. Comparing its expression 
when beckoning at the door with its expression when it 
had stared up at me as I stood at my window, I came to 
the conclusion that on the first occasion it had sought to 
fasten itself upon my memory, and that on the second 
occasion it had made sure of being immediately remem- 
bered. 

I was not very comfortable that night, though I felt a 
certainty, difficult to explain, that the figure would not 
in. At daylight I fell into a heavy sleep, from which 
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I was awakened by John Derrick’s coming to my bed- 
side with a paper in his hand. 

This paper, it appeared, had been the subject of an 
altercation at the door between its bearer and my serv- 
ant. It was a summons to me to serve upon a Jury at 
the forthcoming Sessions of the Central Criminal Court 
at the Old Bailey. I had never before been summoned 
on such a Jury, as John Derrick well knew. He 
believed—I am not certain at this hour whether with 
reason or otherwise—that that class of Jurors were 
customarily chosen on a lower qualification than mine, 
and he had at first refused to accept the summons. The 
man who served it had taken the matter very coolly. He 
had said that my attendance or non-attendance was 
nothing to him; there the summons was; and I should 
deal with it at my own peril, and not at his. 

For a day or two I was undecided whether to respond 
to this call, or take no notice of it. I was not conscious 
of the slightest mysterious bias, influence, or attraction, 
one way or other. Of that I am as strictly sure as of 
every other statement that I make here. Ultimately I 
decided, as a break in the monotony of my life, that I 
would go. 

The appointed morning was a raw morning in the 
month of November. There was a dense brown fog in 
Piccadilly, and it became positively black and in the last 
degree oppressive East of Temple Bar. I found the 
passages and staircases of the Court-House flaringly 
lighted with gas, and the Court itself similarly illumi- 
nated. I think that, until I was conducted by officers 
into the Old Court and saw its crowded state, I did not 
know that the Murderer was to be tried that day. I 
think that, until I was so helped into the Old Court 
with considerable difficulty, I did not know into which 
of the two Courts sitting, my summons would take me. 
But this must not be received as a positive assertion, for 
I am not completely satisfied in my mind on either 
point. . m , a 

I took my seat in the place appropriated to Jurors in 
waiting, and I looked about the Court as well as I could 


cloud of fog and breath that was heavy in 
it. oticed the black vapour hanging like a murky 
curtain outside the great windows, and I noticed the 
stifled sound of wheels on the straw or tan that was 
littered in the street; also, the hum of the people gathered 
there, which a shrill whistle, or a louder song or hail 
than the rest, occasionally pierced. Soon afterwards the 
Judges, two in number, entered, and took their seats. 
The buzz in the Court was awfully hushed. The direc- 
tion was given to put the Murderer to the bar. He 
appeared there. And in that same instant I recognised in 
him the first of the two men who had gone down 
Piccadilly. . 

If my name had been called then, I doubt if I could 
have answered to it audibly. But it was called about 
sixth or eighth in the panel, and I was by that time able 
to say, “Here!” Now observe. As I stepped into the box, 
the prisoner, who had been looking on attentively, but 
with no sign of concern, became violently agitated, and 
beckoned to his attorney. The prisoner's wish to chal- 
lenge me was so manifest, that it occasioned a pause, 
during which the attorney, with his hand upon the dock, 
whispered with his client, and shook his head. I after- 
| wards had it from the gentleman, that the prisoner's first 
aftrighted words to him were, “At all hazards, challenge 
that man!” But that, as he would give no reason for it, 
and admitted that he had not even known my name 
until he heard it called and I appeared, it was not done. 

Both on the ground already explained, that I wish to 
avoid reviving the unwholesome memory of that Mur- 
derer, and also because a detailed account of his long 
trial is by no means indispensable to my narrative, I 
shall confine myself closely to such incidents in the ten 
days and nights during which we, the Jury, were kept 
together, as directly bear on my own curious personal 
experience. It is in that, and not in the Murderer, that I 
seek to interest my reader. It is to that, and not to a 
page of the Newgate Calendar, that I beg attention. 

I was chosen Foreman of the Jury. On the second 
morning of the trial, after evidence had been taken for 


ts. 


two hours (I heard the church clocks strike), happening 
to cast my eyes over my brother jurymen, I found an 
inexplicable difficulty in counting them. I counted them 
several times, yet always with the same difficulty. In 
short, I made them one too many. 

I touched the brother juryman whose place was next 
to me, and I whispered to him, “Oblige me by counting 
us.” He looked surprised by the request, but turned his 
head and counted. “Why,” says he, suddenly, “we are 
thirt— but no, it’s not possible. No. We are twelve.” 

According to my counting that day, we were always 
right in detail, but in the gross we were always one too 
many. There was no appearance—no figure—to account 
for it; but I had now an inward foreshadowing of the 
figure that was surely coming. 

The Jury were housed at the London Tavern. We all 
slept in one large room on separate tables, and we were 
constantly in the charge and under the eye of the officer 
sworn to hold us in safekeeping. I see no reason for 
suppressing the real name of that officer. He was intelli- 
gent, highly polite, and obliging, and (I was glad to 
hear) much respected in the City. He had an agreeable 
presence, good eyes, enviable black whiskers, and a fine 
sonorous voice. His name was Mr. Harker. 

When we turned into our twelve beds at night, Mr. 
Harker’s bed was drawn across the door. On the night of 
the second day, not being disposed to lie down, and 
seeing Mr. Harker sitting on his bed, I went and sat 
beside him, and offered him a pinch of snuff. As Mr. 
Harker’s hand touched mine in taking it from my box, a 
peculiar shiver crossed him, and he said, “Who is this?” 

Following Mr. Harker’s eyes, and looking along the 
room, I saw again the figure I expected—the second of 
the two men who had gone down Piccadilly. I rose, and 
advanced a few steps; then stopped, and looked round at 
Mr. Harker. He was quite unconcerned, laughed, and 
said in a pleasant way, “I thought for a moment we had 
a thirteenth juryman, without a bed. But I See it is the 


moonlight.” 
him 


Making no revelation to Mr. Harker, but inviting 


watched 
ments by the bedside of each~of my eleven brother 


a walk with me to the end of the room, I 
what the figure did. It stood for a few mo- 


jurymen, close to the pillow. It always went to the 
right-hand side of the bed, and always passed out cross- 
ing the foot of the next bed. It seemed, from the action 
of the head, merely to look down pensively at each 
recumbent figure. It took no notice of me, or of my bed, 


which was that nearest to Mr. Harker’s. It seemed to go 


out where the moonlight came in, through a high win- 
dow, as by an aerial flight of stairs. 

Next morning at breakfast, it appeared that everybody 
present had dreamed of the murdered man last night, 
except myself and Mr. Harker. l 

I now felt as convinced that the second man who had 
gone down Piccadilly was the murdered man (so to 
speak), as if it had been borne into my comprehension 
by his immediate testimony. But even this took place, 
and in a manner for which I was not at all prepared. 

On the fifth day of the trial, when the case for the 
prosecution was drawing to a close, a miniature of the 
murdered man, missing from his bedroom upon the dis- 
covery of the deed, and afterwards found in a hiding- 
place where the Murderer had been seen digging, was 
put in evidence. Having been identified by the witness 
under examination, it was handed up to the Bench, and 
thence handed down to be inspected by the Jury. As an 
officer in a black gown was making his way with it 
across to me, the figure of the second man who had 
gone down Piccadilly impetuously started from the 
crowd, caught the miniature from the officer, and gave 
it to me with his own hands, at the same time saying, in 
a low and hollow tone—before I saw the miniature, 
which was in a locket—“I was younger then, and my 
face was not then drained of blood.” It also came be- 
tween me and the brother juryman to whom I would 
have given the miniature, and between him and the 


passed it on through the whole of our number, and. 


s brother juryman to whom he would have given it, and 


back into my possession. Not one of them, however, 
detected this, ~ 

At table, and generally when we were shut up to- 
gether in Mr. Harker’s custody, we had from the first 
naturally discussed the day’s proceedings a good deal. 
On that fifth day, the case for the prosecution being 
closed, and we having that side of the question in a 
completed shape before us, our discussion was more 
animated and serious. Among our number was a 
vestryman—the densest idiot I have ever seen at large— 
who met the plainest evidence with the most preposter- 
ous objections, and who was sided with by two flabby 
parochial parasites; all the three impanelled from a 
district so delivered over to Fever that they ought to 
have been upon their own trial for five hundred Mur- 
ders. When these mischievous blockheads were at their 
loudest, which was towards midnight, while some of us 
were already preparing for bed, I again saw the mur- 
dered man. He stood grimly behind them, beckoning to 
me. On my going towards them, and striking into the con- 
versation, he immediately retired. This was the begin- 
ning of a separate series of appearances, confined to that 
long room in which We were confined. Whenever a knot 
of my brother jurymen laid their heads together, I saw 
the head of the murdered man among theirs. Whenever 
their comparison of notes was going against him, he 
would solemnly and irresistibly beckon to me. 

It will be borne in mind that down to the production 
of the miniature, on the fifth day of the trial, I had 
never seen the Appearance in Court. Three changes 
occurred now that we entered on the case for the 
defence. Two of them I will mention together, first. The 
figure was now in Court continually, and it never there 
addressed itself to me, but always to the person who 
was speaking at the time. For instance: the throat of the 
murdered man had been cut straight across. In the 
opening speech for the defence, it was suggested that 
the deceased might have cut his own throat. At that 
very moment, the figure, with its throat in the dreadful 


condition referred to (this it had concealed mae 


stood at t 


stood at the s elbow, motioning across and across 
its windpipe, now with the right hand, now with the 
left, vigorously suggesting to the speaker himself the 
impossibility of such a wound“having been self-inflicted 
by either hand. For another instance: a witness to char- 
acter, a woman, deposed to the prisoner’s being the 


most amiable of mankind. The figure at that instant ' 


stood on the floor before her, looking her full in the face, 


and pointing out the prisoner’s evil countenance with an 


extended arm and an outstretched finger. 

The third change now to be added impressed me 
strongly as the most marked and striking of all. I do not 
theorise upon it; I accurately state it, and there leave it. 
Although the Appearance was not itself perceived by 
those whom it addressed, its coming close to such per- 
sons was invariably attended by some trepidation or 
disturbance on their part. It seemed to me as if it were 
prevented by laws to which I was not amenable, from 
fully revealing itself to others, and yet as if it could 
invisibly, dumbly, and darkly overshadow their minds. 
When the leading counsel for the defence suggested 
that hypothesis of suicide, and the figure stood at the 
learned gentleman’s elbow, frightfully sawing at its sev- 
ered throat, it is undeniable that the counsel faltered in 
his speech, lost for a few seconds the thread of his 
ingenious discourse, wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief, and turned extremely pale. When the witness to 
character was confronted by the Appearance, her eyes 
most certainly did follow the direction of its pointed 
finger, and rest in great hesitation and trouble upon the 
prisoner's face. Two additional illustrations will suffice. 
On the eighth day of the trial, after the pause which was 
every day made early in the afternoon for a few minutes 
rest and refreshment, I came back into Court with the 
rest of the Jury some little time before the return of the 
Judges. Standing up in the box and looking about me, I 
thought the figure was not there, until, chancing to raise 
my eyes to the gallery, I saw it bending forward, and 
leaning over a very decent woman, as if to assure itself 
. the Judges had resumed their seats or not. 


—_ imei that woman eas ainted, 

d was arai out. So with ihe venerable, sagacious, 
and patient Judge who conducted the trial. When the 
case was over, and he settled himself and his papers to 
sum up, the murdered man, entering by the Judges’ door, 
advanced to his Lordship’s ‘desk, and looked eagerly over 
his shoulder at the pages of his notes which he was 
turning. A change came over his Lordship’s face; his 
hand stopped; the peculiar shiver, that I knew so well, 
passed over him; he faltered, “Excuse me, gentlemen, for 
a few moments I am somewhat oppressed by the viti- 
ated air”; and did not recover until he had drunk a glass 
of water. 

Through all the monotony of six of those interminable 
ten days—the same Judges and others on the bench, the 
same Murderer in the dock, the same lawyers at the 
table, the same tones of question and answer rising to 
the roof of the Court, the same scratching of the Judge’s 
pen, the same ushers going in and out, the same lights 
kindled at the same hour when there had been any 
natural light of day, the same foggy curtain outside the 
great windows when it was foggy, the same rain patter- 
ing and dripping when it was rainy, the same footmarks 
of turnkeys and prisoner day after day on the same 
sawdust, the same keys locking and unlocking the same 
heavy doors—through all the wearisome monotony 
which made me feel as if I had been Foreman of the 
Jury for a vast period of time, and Piccadilly had flour- 
ished coevally with Babylon, the murdered man never 
lost one trace of his distinctness in my eyes, nor was he 
at any moment less distinct that anybody else. I must 
not omit, as a matter of fact, that I never once saw the 
Appearance which I call by the name of the murdered 
man look at the Murderer. Again and again I wondered, 
“Why does he not?” But he never did. 

Nor did he look at me, after the production of the 
miniature, until the last closing minutes of the trial 


arrived. We retired to consider, at seven minutes before . 


ten at night. The idiotic vestryman and his two paro- 
chial parasites gave us so much trouble that g 


z 


returned into Court to beg to have certain extracts 
is Judge’s notes re-read. Nine of us had not the smallest 
doubt about those passages, neither, I believe, had any 
one in the Court; the dunderheaded triumvirate, how- 
ever, having no idea but obstruction, disputed them for 
that very reason. At length we prevailed, and finally the 
Jury returned into Court at ten minutes past twelve. 

The murdered man at that time stood directly oppo- 
site the Jury box, on the other side of the Court. As I 
took my place, his eyes rested on me with great atten- 
tion; he seemed satisfied, and slowly shook a great gray 
veil, which he carried on his arm for the first time, over 
his head and whole form. As I gave in our verdict, 
“Guilty,” the veil collapsed, all was gone, and his place 
was empty. 

The Murderer, being asked by the Judge, according to 
usage, whether he had anything to say before sentence 
of Death should be passed upon him, indistinctly mut- 
tered something which was described in the leading 
newspapers of the following day as “a few rambling, 
incoherent, and half-audible words, in which he was 
understood to complain that he had not had a fair trial, 
because the Foreman of the Jury was prepossessed 
against him.” The remarkable declaration that he really 
made was this: My Lord, I knew I. was a doomed man 
when the Foreman of my Jury came into the box. My 
Lord, I knew he would never let me off, because, before 
I was taken, he somehow got to my bedside in the 
night, woke me, and put a rope round iny neck.” 


GREEN TEA 


by Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu 


PROLOGUE 
MARTIN HESSELIUS, THE GERMAN PHYSICIAN 


‘THOUGH CAREFULLY educated in medicine and surgery, I 
have never practised either. The study of each continues, 
nevertheless, to interest me profoundly. Neither idleness 
nor caprice caused my secession from the honourable 
calling which I had just entered. The cause was a very 
trifling scratch inflicted by a dissecting knife. This trifle 
cost me the loss of two fingers, amputated promptly, and 
the more painful loss of my health, for I have never been 
quite well since, and have seldom been twelve months 
together in the same place. 
_ In my wanderings I became acquainted with Dr. 
Martin Hesselius, a wanderer like myself, like me a 
physician, and like me an enthusiast in his profession. 
Unlike me in this, that his wanderings were voluntary, 
and he a man, if not of fortune, as we estimate fortune 
in England, at least in what our forefathers used to term 
“easy circumstances.” He was an old man when I first 
saw him; nearly five-and-thirty years my senior. ; 
In Dr. Martin Hesselius, I found my master. His knowl- i 
edge v was immense, his grasp of a case was an int 
zas the very man to inspire a young enthusi 


test of time and survived the separation of death. I am 
sure it was well founded. | 

For nearly twenty years I acted as his medical secre- 
tary. His immense collection of papers he has left in my 
care, to be arranged, indexed and bound. His treatment 
of some of these cases is curious. He writes in two 
distinct characters. He describes what he saw and heard 
as an intelligent layman might, and when in this style 
of narrative he had seen the patient either through his 
own hall door, to the light of day, or through the gates 
of darkness to the caverns of the dead, he returns upon 
the narrative, and in the terms of his art, and with all 
the force and originality of genius, proceeds to the work 
of analysis, diagnosis and illustration. 

Here and there a case strikes me as of a kind to 
amuse or horrify a lay reader with an interest quite 
different from the peculiar one which it may possess for 
an expert. With slight modifications, chiefly of language, 
and of course a change of names, I copy the following. 
The narrator is Dr. Martin Hesselius. I find it among the 
voluminous notes of cases which he made during a tour 
in England about sixty-four years ago. 

It is related in a series of letters to his friend Professor 
Van Loo of Leyden. The professor was not a physician, 
but a chemist, and a man who read history and meta- 
physics and medicine, and had, in his day, written a 
play. . l j 

The narrative is therefore, if somewhat less valuable 
as a medical record, necessarily written in a manner 
more likely to interest an unlearned reader. 

These letters, from a memorandum attached, appear 
to have been returned on the death of the professor, in 
1819, to Dr. Hesselius. They are written, some in En- 
glish, some in French, but the greater part in German. I 
am a faithful, though I am conscious, by no means a 
graceful translator, and although here and there I omit 
some passages, and shorten others, and disguise names, I 
have interpolated nothing. 


oo 


me, with awe and delight. My admiration has stood om 
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DR. HESSELIUS RELATES HOW HE MET 
THE REV. MR. JENNINGS 


The Rev. Mr. Jennings is tall and thin. He is middle- 
aged, and dresses with a natty, old-fashioned, high- 
church precision. He is naturally a little stately, but not 
at all stiff. His features, without being handsome, are 
well formed, and their expression extremely kind, but 
also shy. 

I met him one evening at Lady Mary Heyduke’s. 
The modesty and benevolence of his countenance are 
extremely prepossessing. 

We were but a small party, and he joined agreeably 
enough in the conversation. He seems to enjoy listening 
very much more than contributing to the talk; but what 
he says is always to the purpose and well said. He is a 
great favourite of Lady Mary’s, who it seems, consults 
him upon many things, and thinks him the most happy 
and blessed person on earth. Little knows she about him. 

The Rev. Mr. Jennings is a bachelor, and has, they 
say, sixty thousand pounds in the funds. He is a charita- 
ble man. He is most anxious to be actively employed in 
his sacred profession, and yet, though always tolerably 
well elsewhere, when he goes down to his vicarage in 
Warwickshire, to engage in the actual duties of his 
sacred calling, his health soon fails him, and in a very 
strange way. So says Lady Mary. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jennings’ health does break 
down in, generally, a sudden and mysterious way, some- 
times in the very act of officiating in his old and pretty 
church at Kenlis. It may be his heart, it may be his 
brain. But so it has happened three or four times, or 
oftener, that after proceeding a certain way in the 
service, he has on a sudden stopped short, and after a 
silence, apparently quite unable to resume, he has fallen 
into solitary, inaudible prayer, his hands and his eyes 
110 
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uplifted, and then pale as death, and in the agitation. of 
a strange shame and horror, descended trembling, and 
got into the vestry room, leaving his congregation, with- 
out explanation, to themselves. This occurred when 
curate was absent. When he goes down to Kenlis now, 
he always takes care to provide a clergyman to share his 
duty, and to supply his place on the instant should he 
become thus suddenly incapacitated. | 

When Mr. Jennings breaks down quite, and beats a 
retreat from the vicarage, and returns to London, where, 
in a dark street off Piccadilly, he inhabits a very narrow 
house, Lady Mary says that he is always perfectly well. 
I have my own opinion about that. There are degrees, of 
course. We shall see. 

Mr. Jennings is a perfectly gentlemanlike man. Peo- 
ple, however, remark something odd. There is an im- 
pression a little ambiguous. One thing which certainly 
contributes to it, people, I think, don’t remember or, 
perhaps, distinctly remark. But I did, almost immediate- 
ly. Mr. Jennings has a way of looking sidelong upon the 
carpet, as if his eye followed the movements of some- 
thing there. This, of course, is not always. It occurs only 
now and then. But often enough to give a certain 
oddity, as I have said, to his manner, and in this glance 
travelling along the floor there is something both shy 
and anxious. : 

A medical philosopher, as you are good enough to call 
me, elaborating theories by the aid of cases sought out 
by himself, and by him watched and scrutinised, with 
more time at command and, consequently, infinitely 
more minuteness than the ordinary practitioner can 
afford, falls insensibly into habits of observation which 
accompany him everywhere and are exercised, as some 
people would say, impertinently, upon every subject that 
presents itself with the least likelihood of rewarding 
inquiry. 

There was a promise of this kind in the slight, timid, 
kindly, but reserved gentleman whom I met for the 
first time at this agreeable little evening gathering. I 
À observed, of course, more than I here set down; but I 


rve all that borders on the technical for 

entific paper. 
I may remark, that when I here speak of medical 
‘science, I do so, as I hope some day to see it more 
generally understood, in a much more comprehensive 
sense than its generally material treatment would war- 
rant. I believe the entire natural world is but the ulti- 
mate expression of that spiritual world from which, and 
in which alone, it has its life. I believe that the essen- 
tial man is a spirit, that the spirit is an organised 
substance, but as different in point of material from 
what we ordinarily understand by matter, as light or 
electricity is; that the material body is, in the most 
literal sense, a vesture, and death consequently no inter- 
ruption of the living man’s existence, but simply his 
extrication from the natural body—a process which com- 
mences at the moment of what we term death, and the 
completion of which, at furthest a few days later, is the 
resurrection “in power.” 

The person who weighs the consequences of these 
positions will probably see their practical bearing upon 
medical science. This is, however, by no means the 
proper place for displaying the proofs and discussing the 
consequences of this too generally unrecognised state of 
facts. 

In pursuance of my habit, I was covertly observing 
Mr. Jennings, with all my caution—I think he perceived 
it—and I saw plainly that he was as cautiously observ- 
ing me. Lady Mary happening to address me by name, 
as Dr. Hesselius, I saw that he glanced at me more 
sharply, and then became thoughtul for a few minutes. 

After this, as I conversed with a gentleman at the 
other end of the room, I saw him look at me more 
steadily, and with an interest which I thought I under- 
stood. I then saw him taken an opportunity of chatting 
with Lady Mary, and was, as one always is, perfectly 
aware of being the subject of a distant inquiry and 
answer. 

This tall clergyman approached me by and’ by; and in 
a little time we had got into conversation. When two 


jaag ae e er to plainer it is very seine if 
they can’t find topics. It was not accident that brought 
him near me, and led him into conversation. He knew 
German, and had read my Essays on Metaphysical Med- 
icine, which suggest more than they actually say. 

This courteous man, gentle, shy, plainly a man of 
thought and reading, who, moving and talking among us, 
was not altogether of us, and whom I already suspected 
of leading a life whose transactions and alarms were 
carefully concealed, with an impenetrable reserve from, 
not only the world, but his best beloved friends—was 
cautiously weighing in his own mind the idea of taking 
a certain step with regard to me. 

I penetrated his thoughts without his being aware of 
it, and was careful to say nothing which could betray to 
his sensitive vigilance my suspicions respecting his posi- 
tion, or my surmises about his plans respecting myself. _ 

We chatted upon indifferent subjects for a time, but 
at last he said: 

“I was very much interested by some papers of yours, 
Dr. Hesselius, upon what you term Metaphysical 
Medicine—I read them in German, ten or twelve years 
ago—have they been translated?” 

“No; Pm sure they have not—I should have heard. They 
would have asked my leave, I think.” 

“I asked the publishers here, 2 few months ago, to get 
the book for me in the original German; but they tell 
me it is out of print.” 

“So it is, and has been for some years; but it flatters 
me as an author to find that you have not forgotten my 
little book, although,” I added, laughing, “ten or twelve 
years is a considerable time to have managed without it; 
but I suppose you have been turning the subject over 
again in your mind, or something has happened lately to 
revive your interest in it.” 

At this remark, accompanied by a glance of inquiry, a 
sudden embarrassment disturbed Mr. Jennings, an- 
ogous to that which makes a young lady blush and look 
oolish. He dropped his eyes, arid folded his hands togeth- 
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er uneasily, and looked oddly and you would have said, 
guiltily, for a moment. — 2 

I helped him out of his awkwardness in the best way, 
by appearing not to observe it, and going straight on, I 
said: “Those revivals of interest in a subject happen to 
me often; one book suggests another, and often sends me 
back on a wild-goose chase over an interval of twenty 
years. But if you still care to possess a copy, I shall be 
only too happy to provide you; I have still got two or 
three by me—and if you allow me to present one I shall 
be very much honoured.” 

“You are very good indeed,” he said, quite at his ease 
again, in a moment: “I almost despaired—I don’t know 
how to thank you.” 

“Pray don’t say a word; the thing is really of so little 
worth that I am only ashamed of having offered it, and 
if you thank me any more I shall throw it into the fire 
in a fit of modesty.” 

Mr. Jennings laughed. He inquired where I was 
staying in London, and after a little more conversation 
on a variety of subjects, he took his departure. 


i 
THE DOCTOR QUESTIONS LADY MARY, AND SHE ANSWERS 


“I like your vicar so much, Lady Mary,” said I, as soon 
as he was gone. “He has read, travelled, and thought, 
and having also suffered, he ought to be an accomplished 
companion.” 

“So he is, and, better still, he is a really good man,” 
said she. “His advice is invaluable about my schools, and 
all my little undertakings at Dawlbridge, and he’s so 
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painstaking, he takes so much trouble—you have no idea | 
—wherever he thinks he can be of use: he’s so good- | 


natured and so sensible.” 

“It is pleasant to hear so good an account of his 
neighbourly virtues. I can only testify to his being an 
agreeable and gentle companion, and in addition 
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e, I ma I can tell you aradi 
im,” said I. 


“Yes, to begin with, he’s unfharried.” 

“Yes, that’s right—go on.” 

“He has been writing, that is he was, but for two or _ 
three years, perhaps, he has not gone on with his work, 
and the book was upon some rather abstract i 
perhaps theology.” 

“Well, he was writing a book, as you say; I’m not 
quite sure what it was about, but only that it was 
nothing I cared for; very likely you are right, and he 
certainly did stop—yes.” 

“And although he only drank a little coffee here to- 
night, he likes tea, at least, did like it, extravagantly.” 

“Yes, that’s quite true.” 

“He drank green tea a good deal, didn’t he?” I pursued. 

“Well, that’s very odd! Green tea was a subject on 
which we used almost to quarrel.” 

“But he has quite given that up,” said T. 

“So he has.” 

“And now, one more fact. His rasta or his father, 
did you know them?” 

“Yes, both; his father is only ten years dead, and their 
place is near Dawlbridge. We knew them very we 

she answered. 

“Well, either his mother or his father—I should rather 
think his father—saw a ghost,” said J. 

“Well, you really are a conjurer, Dr. Hesselius.” 

“Conjurer or no, havent I said right?’ I answered 
merrily. 

“You certainly have, and it was his father: he was a 
silent, whimsical man, and he used to bore my father 
about his dreams, and at last he told him a story about a 

ghost he had seen and talked with, and a very odd story 
it was. I remember it particularly, because I was so 
afraid of him. This story was long before he died—when 
I was m a child—and his days were so silent and 
moping, and he used to drop in sometimes, in the dusk, 
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when I was alone in the drawing-room, and I used to 
fancy there were ghosts about him.” 

I smiled and nodded. 

“And now, having established my character as a conjur- 
er, I think I must say good night,” said I. 

“But how did you find it out?” 

“By the planets, of course, as the gipsies do,” I an- 
swered, and so, gaily, we said good night. 

Next moming I sent the little book he had been 
inquiring after and a note to Mr. Jennings, and on 
returning late that evening, I found that he had called 
at my lodgings, and left his card. He asked whether I 
was at home, and asked at what hour he would be most 
likely to find me. 

Does he intend opening his case, and consulting me 
“professionally,” as they say? I hope so. I have already 
conceived a theory about him. It is supported by Lady 
Mary’s answers to my parting questions. I should like 
much to ascertain from his own lips. But what can I do 
consistently with good breeding to invite a confession? 
Nothing. I rather think he meditates one. At all events, 
my dear Van L., I shan’t make myself difficult of access; 
I mean to return his visit to-morrow. It will be only 
civil in return for his politeness to ask to see him. 
Perhaps something may come of it. Whether much, 
little, or nothing, my dear Van L., you shall hear. 


om 
DR. HESSELIUS PICKS UP SOMETHING IN LATIN BOOKS 


Well, I have called at Blank Street. 

On inquiring at the door, the servant told me that Mr. 
Jennings was engaged very particularly with a gentle- 
man, a clergyman from Kenlis, his parish in the country. 
Intending to reserve my privilege, and to call again, I 
merely intimated that I should try another time, and 
had turned to go, when the servant begged my pardon, 
and asked me, looking at me a little more attentively 
than well-bred persons of his order usually do, whether I 


wW 1s; and, on learning that I was, he said, 
“Perhaps then, sir, you would allow me to mention it to 
Mr. Jennings, for I am sure he wishes to see you.” 

The servant returned in a moment, with a message 
from Mr. Jennings, asking me to go into his study, 
which was in effect his back drawing-room, promising to 
be with me in a very few minutes. 

This was really a study—almost a library. The room 
was lofty, with two tall slender windows, and rich dark 
curtains. It was much larger than I had expected, and 
stored with books on every side, from the floor to the 
ceiling. The upper carpet—for to my tread it felt that 
there were two or three—was a Turkey carpet. My steps 
fell noiselessly. The bookcases, standing out, placed the 
windows, particularly narrow ones, in deep recesses. The 
effect of the room was, although extremely comfortable 
and even luxurious, decidedly gloomy and, aided by the 
silence, almost oppressive. Perhaps, however, I ought io 
have allowed something for association. My mind had 
connected peculiar ideas with Mr. Jennings. I stepped 
into this perfectly silent room, of a very silent house, 
with a peculiar foreboding; and its darkness, and solemn 
clothing of books, for except where two narrow looking- 
glasses were set in the wall, they were everywhere, 
helped this sombre feeling. 

While awaiting Mr. Jennings’ arrival, I amused myself 
by looking into some of the books with which his shelves 
were laden. Not among these, but immediately under 
them, with their backs upward, on the floor, I lighted 
upon a complete set of Swedenborg’s Arcana Ceelestia, 
in the original Latin, a very fine folio set, bound in the 
natty livery which theology affects, pure vellum, name- 
ly, gold letters, and carmine edges. There were paper 
markers in several of these volumes, I raised and placed 
them, one after the other, upon the table, and opening 
where these papers were placed, I read in the solemn 
Latin phraseology, a series of sentences indicated by a 
pencilled line at the margin. Of these I copy here a 
few, translating them into English. 

“When man’s interior sight is opened, which is that of 
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his spirit, then there appear the things of another life, 
which cannot possibly be made visible to the bodily 
sight... .” 

By the internal sight it has been granted me to see 
the things that are in the other life, more clearly than I 
see those that are in the world. From these considera- 
tions, it is evident that external vision exists from inte- 
rior vision, and this from a vision still more interior, and 
SO On... 

“There are with every man at least two evil spirits. . . 

“With wicked genii there is also a fluent speech, but 
harsh and grating. There is also among them a speech 
which is not fluent, wherein the dissent of the thoughts 
is perceived as something secretly creeping along within 
it.” 

“The evil spirits associated with man are, indeed, from 
the hells, but when with man they are not then in hell, 
but are taken out thence. The place where they then 
are, is in the midst between heaven and hell, and is 
called the world of spirits—when the evil spirits who are 
with man, are in that world, they are not in any infernal 
torment, but in every thought and affection of the man, 
and so in all that the man himself enjoys. But when 
they are remitted into their hell, they return to their 
former state....” 

“If evil spirits could perceive that they were associat- 
ed with man, and yet that they were spirits separate 
from him, and if they could flow into the things of his 
body, they would attempt by a thousand means to 
destroy him; for they hate man with a deadly 
hatred... .” 

“Knowing, therefore, that I was a man in the body, 
they were continually striving to destroy me, not as to 
the body only, but especially as to the soul; for to 
destroy any man or spirit is the very delight of the life 
of all who are in hell; but I have been continually 
protected by the Lord. Hence it appears how dangerous 
it is for man to be in a living consort with spirits, unless 
he be in the good of faith... .” ; j 

“Nothing is more carefully guarded from the knowl- í 


him, with the intention to destroy him. . 

“The delight of hell is to do evil to man, , and to hasten 
his eternal ruin.” l 

A long note, written with a very sharp and fine pencil, 
in Mr. Jennings’ neat hand, at the foot of the page, 
caught my eye. Expecting his criticism upon the next, I 
read a word or two and these words, Deus misereatur 
mei— “May God compassionate me.” Thus warned of 
its private nature, I averted my eyes, and shut the book, 
replacing all the volumes as I had found them, except 
one which interested me, and in which, as men studious 
and solitary in their habits will do, I grew so absorbed 
as to take no cognisance of the outer world, nor to 
-remember where I was. 

I was reading some pages which refer to ‘ —_— 
tives” and “correspondents,” in the technical language of 
Swedenborg, and had arrived at a passage, the substance 
of which is, that evil spirits, when seen by other eyes 
than those of their infernal associates, present them- 
selves, by “correspondence,” in the shape of the beast 
(fera) which represents their particular lust and life, in 
aspect direful and atrocious. This is a long passage, and 
particularises a number of those bestial forms. 


iv 
FOUR EYES WERE READING THE PASSAGE 


I was running the head of my pencil case along the 

line as I read it, and something caused me to raise my 
_ eyes, 

Directly before me was one of the mirrors I have 
mentioned, in which I saw reflected the tall shape of 
my friend, Mr. Jennings, leaning over my shoulder, and 
reading the page at which I was busy, and with a face 
so dark and wild that I should hardly have known him. 

I turned and rose. He stood erect also, and with an 

pe laughed a little, saying: 


“I came in and aR you how you did, but without 
succeeding in awaking you from your book; so I jee 
not restrain my curiosity, and very impertinently, Tm 
afraid, peeped over your shoulder. This is not your first 
time of looking into those pages. You have looked into 
Swedenborg, no doubt, long ago?” 

“Oh dear, yes! I owe Swedenborg a great deal; you 
will discover traces of him in the little book on Meta- 
physical Medicine, which you were so good as to re- 
member.” 

Although my friend affected a gaiety of manner, there 
was a slight flush in his face, and I could perceive that 
he was inwardly much perturbed. 

“Tm scarcely yet qualified, I know so little of Swe- 
denborg. I’ve only had them a fortnight,” he answered, 
“and I think they are rather likely to make a solitary 
man nervous—that is, judging from the very little I have 
read—I don’t say that they have made me so,” he laughed; 
“and I’m so very much obliged for the book. I hope 
you got my note?” 

I made all proper acknowledgments and modest dis- 
claimers. 

“I never read a book that I go with, so entirely, as 
that of yours,” he continued. “I saw at once there is 
more in it than is quite unfolded. Do you know Dr. 
Harley?” he asked, rather abruptly. 

In passing, the editor remarks that the physician here 
named was one of the most eminent who had ever 
practised in England. 

I did, having had letters to him, and had experienced 
from him great courtesy and considerable assistance dur- 
ing my visit to England. 

“I think that man one of the very greatest fools I ever 
met in my life,” said Mr. Jennings. 

This was the first time I had ever heard him say a 
sharp thing of anybody, and such a term applied to so 
high a name a little startled me. 

“Really! and in what way?” I asked. 
“In his profession,” he answered. - 


I smiled. r 


worst of it is, it seems wilful. I can’t get him—I mean 
he won’t—I’ve had some experience of him as a physi 
cian, but I look on him as, in that sense, no better than - 
a paralytic mind, an intellect half dead. I'll tell you 
—I know I shall some time—all about it,” he said 
with a little agitation. “You stay some months longer in 
England. If I should be out of town during your stay for 
a little time, would you allow me to trouble you with a 
letter?” 

“I should be only too happy,” I assured him. 

“Very good of you. I am so utterly dissatisfied with 
Harley.” 

“A little leaning to the materialistic school,” I said. 

“A mere materialist,” he corrected me; “you can’t 
think how that sort of thing worries one who knows 
better. You won't tell anyone—any of my friends you 
know—that I am hippish; now, for instance, no one 
knows—not even Lady Mary—that I have seen Dr. Har- 
ley, or any other doctor. So pray don’t mention it; and, 
if I should have any threatening of an attack, you'll kindly 
let me write, or, should I be in town, have a little talk 
with you.” 

I was full of conjecture, and unconsciously I found I 
had fixed my eyes gravely on him, for he lowered his 
for a moment, and he said: 

“I see you think I might as well tell you now, or else 
you are forming a conjecture; but you may as well give 
it up. If you were guessing all the rest of your life, you 
will never hit on it.” oe 

He shook his head smiling, and over that wintry 
sunshine a black cloud suddenly came down, and he 
drew his breath in through his teeth, as men do in pain. 

“Sorry, of course, to learn that you apprehend occasion 
to consult any of us; but command me when and how 
you like, and I need not assure you that your confidence 
is sacred.” 

He then talked of quite other things, and in a compar- 
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DOCTOR HESSELTUS IS SUMMONED TO RICHMOND 


We parted cheerfully, but he was not cheerful, nor 
was I. There are certain expressions of that powerful 
organ of spirit—the human face—which, although I 
have seen them often, and possess a doctor’s nerve, yet 
disturb me profoundly. One look of Mr. Jennings haunt- 
ed me. It had seized my imagination with so dismal a 
power that I changed my plans for the evening, and 
went to the opera, feeling that I wanted a change of 
ideas. ' 

I heard nothing of or from him for two or three days, 
when a note in his hand reached me. It was cheerful, 
and full of hope. He said that he had been for some 
little time so much better—quite well, in fact—that he 
was going to make a little experiment, and run down for 
a month or so to his parish, to try whether a little work 
might not quite set him up. There was in it a fervent 
religious expression of gratitude for his restoration, as he 
now almost hoped he might call it. 

A day or two later I saw Lady Mary, who repeated 
what his note had announced, and told me that he was 
actually in Warwickshire, having resumed his clerical 
duties at Kenlis; and she added, “I begin to think that 
he is really perfectly well, and that there never was 
anything the matter, more than nerves and fancy; we 
are all nervous, but I fancy there is nothing like a little 
hard work for that kind of weakness, and he has made 
up his mind to try it. I should not be surprised if he did 
not come back for a year.” 

Notwithstanding all this confidence, only two days 
later I had this note, dated from his house off Piccadilly: 


“Dear Sm,—I have returned disappointed. If I 
ee ae Bi 


feel at all able to see you, I shall write to ask you 
kindly to call. At present I am too low, and, in 
simply unable to say all 1 wish to say. Pray d 
mention my name to my friends. I can see no one. 
and by, please God, you shall hear from me. I mean to 
take a run into Shropshire, where some of my people 
are. God bless you! May we, on my return, meet more 
happily than I can write.” 


About a week after this I saw Lady Mary at her own 
house, the last person, she said, left in town, and just on 
the wing for Brighton, for the London season was quite 
over. She told me that she had heard from Mr. Jennings’ 


niece, Martha, in Shropshire. There was nothing to be 


gathered from her letter, more than that he was low and 
nervous. In those words, of which healthy people think 
so lightly, what a world of suffering is sometimes hid- 
den! 

Nearly five weeks had passed without any further 
news of Mr. Jennings. At the end of that time I received 
a note from him. He wrote: 


“I have been in the country, and have had change of 
air, change of scene, change of faces, change of every- 
thing and in everything—but myself. I have made up 
my mind, so far as the most irresolute creature on earth 
can do it, to tell my case fully to you. If your engage- 
ments will permit, pray come to me to-day, to-morrow, 
or the next day; but, pray defer as little as possible. You 
know now how much I need help. I have a quiet house 
at Richmond, where I now am. Perhaps you can manage 
to come to dinner, or to luncheon, or even to tea. You 
shall have no trouble in finding me out. The servant at 
Blank Street, who takes this note, will have a carriage at 
your door at any hour you please; and I am always to be 
found. You will say that I ought not to be alone. I have 
tried everything. Come and see.” 


I called up the servant, and decided on going out the 
same evening, which accordingly I did. 
He would have been much better in a lodging-house, 


r hotel, I ota as I drove up nance a short ; 
of sombre elms to a very old-fashioned brick me 
kened by the foliage of these trees, which overtopped, 

nearly surrounded it. It was a perverse choice, 
for nothing could be imagined more triste and silent. 
The house, I found, belonged to him. He had stayed for 
a day or two in town, and, finding it for some cause 
insupportable, had come out here, probably because 
being furnished and his own, he was relieved of the 
thought and delay of selection, by coming here. i 

The sun had already set, and the red reflected light of 

the western sky illuminated the scene with the peculiar 

effect with which we are all familiar. The hall seemed 
very dark, but, getting to the back drawing-room, whose 
windows command the west, I was again in the same 
dusky light. 

I sat down, looking out upon the richly-wooded land- 
scape that glowed in the grand and melancholy light 
which was every moment fading. The corners of the 
room were already dark; all was growing dim, and the 
gloom was insensibly toning my mind, already prepared 
for what was sinister. I was waiting alone for his arrival, 
which soon took place. The door communicating with 
the front room opened, and the tall figure of Mr. Jen- 
nings, faintly seen in the ruddy twilight, came, with 
quiet stealthy steps, into the room. 

We shook hands, and, taking a chair to the window, 
where there was still light enough to enable us to see 
each other’s faces, he sat down beside me, and, placing 
his hand upon my arm, with scarcely a word of preface 
began his narrative. 


VI 
HOW MR. JENNINGS MET HIS COMPANION 


The faint glow of the west, the pomp of the then 
lonely woods of Richmond, were before us, behind anc 
about } us the darkening room, and on the stony face of 
the s sr—for the character of his face, t ti 


(e 


gentle and sweet, was changed—rested that dim, odd 
glow which seems to descend and produce, where it 
touches, lights, sudden though faint, which are lost, 
almost without gradation, irf darkness. The silence, too, 
was utter; not a distant wheel, or bark, or whistle from- 
without; and within the depressing stillness of an invalid 
bachelor’s house. J 

I guessed well the nature, though not even vaguely 
the particulars of the revelations I was about to receive, 
from that fixed face of suffering that so oddly flushed 
stood out, like a portrait of Schalken’s, before its back- 
ground of darkness. - 

“It began,” he said, “on the 15th of October, three 
years and eleven weeks ago, and two days—I keep very 
accurate count, for every day is torment. If I leave 
anywhere a chasm in my narrative, tell me. 

“About four years ago I began a work, which had cost 
me very much thought and reading. It was upon the 
religious metaphysics of the ancients.” 

“I know,” said I, “the actual religion of educated and 
thinking paganism, quite apart from symbolic worship? 
A wide and very interesting field.” 

“Yes; but not good for the mind—the Christian mind, 
I mean. Paganism is all bound together in essential 
unity, and, with evil sympathy, their religion involves 
their art, and both their manners, and the subject is a 
degrading fascination and the Nemesis sure. God forgive 
mel! 

“I wrote a great deal; I wrote late at night. I was 
always thinking on the subject, walking about, wherever 
I was, everywhere. It thoroughly infected me. You are 
to remember that all the material ideas connected with 
it were more or less of the beautiful, the subject itself 
delightfully interesting, and I, then, without a care.” 

He sighed heavily. 

“I believe that everyone who sets about writing in 
earnest does his work, as a friend of mine phrased it, on 
something—tea, or coffee, or tobacco. I suppose there is 
a material waste that must be hourly supplied in such 
occupations, or that we should grow too abstracted, and 


mind, as it were, pass out of the body, unless it were 
inded often of the connection by actual sensation. At 
all events, I felt the want, and I supplied it. Tea was 
my companion—at first the ordinary black tea, made in 
the usual way, not too strong: but I drank a good deal, 
and increased its strength as I went on. I never experi- 
enced an uncomfortable symptom from it. I began to 
take a little green tea. I found the effect pleasanter, it 
cleared and intensified the power of thought so. I had 
come to take it frequently, but not stronger than one 
might take it for pleasure. I wrote a great deal out here, 
it was so quiet, and in this room. I used to sit up very 
late, and it became a habit with me to sip my tea— 
green tea—every now and then as my work proceeded. I 
had a little kettle on my table, that swung over a lamp, 
and made tea two or three times between eleven o'clock 
and two or three in the morning, my hours of going to 
bed. I used to go into town every day. I was not a 
monk, and, although I spent an hour or two in a library, 
hunting up authorities and looking out lights upon my 
theme, I was in no morbid state as far as I can judge. I 
met my friends pretty much as usual and enjoyed their 
society, and, on the whole, existence had never been, I 
think, so pleasant before. 

“I had met with a man who had some odd old books, 
German editions in medieval Latin, and I was only too 
happy to be permitted access to them. This obliging 
person’s books were in the City, a very out-of-the-way 
part of it. I had rather out-stayed my intended hour, 
and, on coming out, seeing no cab near, I was tempted 
to get into the omnibus which used to drive past this 
house. It was darker than this by the time the bus had 
reached an old house you may have remarked, with four 
poplars at each side of the door, and there the last 
passenger but myself got out. We drove along rather 
faster. It was twilight now. I leaned back in my comer 
next the door, ruminating pleasantly. 

“The interior of the omnibus was nearly dark. I had 


observed in the corner opposite to me at the other side, | 


and at the end next the horses, two small circular 
<= —_ in 


reflections, as it seemed to me, of a reddish light. They 
were about two inches apart, and about the size of those - 
small brass buttons that yachting men used to put upon 
their jackets. I began to speculate, as listless men will, 
upon this trifle, as it seemed. From what centre did that 
faint but deep red light come, and from what—glass 
beads, buttons, toy decorations—was it reflected? We 
were lumbering along gently, having nearly a mile still 
to go. I had not solved the puzzle, and it became in 
another minute more odd, for these two luminous points, 
with a sudden jerk, descended nearer the floor, keeping 
still their relative distance and horizontal position, and 
then, as suddenly, they rose to the level of the seat on 
which I was sitting and I saw them no more. 

“My curiosity was now really excited, and, before I 
had time to think, I saw again these two dull lamps, 
again together near the floor; again they disappeared, 
and again in their old corner I saw them. 

“So, keeping my eyes upon them, I edged quietly up 
my own side, towards the end at which I still saw these 
tiny discs of red. 

“There was very little light in the bus. It was nearly 
dark. I leaned forward to aid my endeavor to discover 
what these little circles really were. They shifted their 
position a little as I did so. I began now to perceive an 
outline of something black, and I soon saw, with tolera- 
ble distinctness, the outline of a small black monkey, 
pushing its face forward in mimicry to meet mine; those 
were its eyes, and I now dimly saw its teeth grinning at 
me, 

“I drew back, not knowing whether it might not 
meditate a spring. I fancied that one of the passengers 
had forgot this ugly pet, and wishing to ascertain some- 
thing of its temper, though not caring to trust my 
fingers to it, I poked my umbrella softly towards it. It 
remained immovable—up to it—through it. For through 
it, and back and forward it passed, without the slightest 
„resistance. 

“I can’t, in the least, convey to you the kind of horror 
Í that I felt. When I had ascertained that the thing was 
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illusion, as I then supposed, there c a g 
out myself and a terror that fascinated me in impo- 
ance to remove my gaze from the eyes of the brute for 
some moments. As I looked, it made a little skip back, 
quite into the corner, and I, in a panic, found myself at 
the door, having put my head out, drawing deep breaths 
of the outer air, and staring at the lights and trees we 
were passing, too glad to reassure myself of reality. 


3 
x 


“I. stopped the bus and got out. I perceived the man | 


look oddly at me as I paid him. I dare say there was 
something unusual in my looks and manner, for I had 
never felt so strangely before.” 


Vit 
THE JOURNEY: FIRST STAGE 


“When the omnibus drove on, and I was alone upon 
the road, I looked carefully round to ascertain whether 
the monkey had followed me. To my indescribable relief 
I saw it nowhere. I can’t describe easily what a shock 
I had received, and my sense of genuine gratitude on 
finding myself, as I supposed, quite rid of it. 

“I had got out a little before we reached this house, 
two or three hundred steps. A brick wall runs along the 
footpath, and inside the wall is a hedge of yew, or some 
dark evergreen of that kind, and within that again the 
row of fine trees which you may have remarked as you 
came, 

“This brick wall is about as high as my shoulder, and 
happening to raise my eyes I saw the monkey, with that 
stooping gait, on all fours, walking or creeping, close 
beside me on top of the wall. I stopped, looking at it 
with a feeling of loathing and horror. As I stopped so 
did it. It sat up on the wall with its long hands on its 
knees looking at me. There was not light enough to see 
it much more than in outline, nor was it dark enough to 
bring the peculiar light of its eyes into strong relief. I 
still saw, however, that red foggy light plainly e 
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jaded and sulky, and was observing me 


steadily. 

“I drew back into the middle of the road. It was an 
unconscious recoil, and there I stood, still looking at it. 
It did not move. i 

“With an instinctive determination to try something— 
anything, I turned about and walked briskly towards 
town with askance look, all the time, watching the 
movements of the beast. It crept swiftly along the wall, 
at exactly my pace. l i 

“Where the wall ends, near the turn of the road, it 
came down, and with a wiry spring or two brought 
itself close to my feet, and continued to keep up with 
me, as I quickened my pace. It was at my left side, so 
close to my leg that I felt every moment as if I should 
tread upon it. 

“The road was quite deserted and silent, and it was 
darker every moment. I stopped dismayed and bewil- 
dered, turning as I did so, the other way—I mean, to- 
wards this house, away from which I had been walking. 
When I stood still, the monkey drew back to a distance 
of, I suppose, about five or six yards, and remained 
stationary, watching me. 

“I had been more agitated than I have said. I had 
read, of course, as everyone has, something about ‘spec- 
tral illusions,’ as you physicians term the phenomena of 
such cases. I considered my situation, and looked my 
misfortune in the face. 

“These affections, I had read, are sometimes transitory 
and sometimes obstinate. I had read of cases in which 
the appearance, at first harmless, had, step by step, 
degenerated into something direful and insupportable, 
and ended by wearing its victim out. Still as I stood 
there, but for my bestial companion, quite alone, I tried 
comfort myself by repeating again and again the 
urance, ‘the thing is purely disease, a well-known 
cal affection, as distinctly as smallpox or neuralgia. 
are all agreed on that, philosophy demonstrates 

— I’ve been sitting up toe late, and 
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I dare say my digestion is quite wrong, and, with God’s 
help, I shall be all right, and this is but a symptom of 
nervous dyspepsia.’ Did I believe all this? Not one word 
of it, no more than any other miserable being ever did 
who is once seized and riveted in this satanic captivity. 
Against my convictions, I might say my knowledge, I 
was simply bullying myself into a false courage. 

“I now walked homeward. I had only a few hundred 
yards to go. I had forced myself into a sort of resigna- 
tion, but I had not got over the sickening shock and the 
flurry of the first certainty of my misfortune. 

“I made up my mind to pass the night at home. The 
brute moved close beside me, and I fancied there was the 
sort of anxious drawing toward the house, which one 
sees in tired horses or dogs sometimes as they come 
toward home. 

“I was afraid to go into town, I was afraid of anyone’s 
seeing and recognising me. I was conscious of an irre- 
pressible agitation in my manner. Also, I was afraid of 
any violent change in my habits, such as going to a 
place of amusement, or walking from home in order to 
fatigue myself. At the hall door it waited till I mounted 
the steps, and when the door was opened entered with 
me. 

“I drank no tea that night. I got cigars and some | 
brandy and water. My idea was that I should act upon — 
my material system, and by living for a while in sensa- 
tion apart from thought, send myself forcibly, as it were, | 
into a new groove. I came up here to this drawing-room. | 
I sat just here. The monkey then got upon a small table - 

. that then stood there. It looked dazed and languid. An 
irrepressible uneasiness as to its movements kept my 
eyes always upon it. Its eyes were half closed, but I 
could see them glow. It was looking steadily at me. In 
all situations, at all hours, it is awake and looking at me. 

_ That never changes. 

' “I shall not continue in detail my narrative of this 

particular night. I shall describe, rather, the phenomena 
of the first year, which never varied, essentially. I shall 
describe the monkey as it appeared in daylight. In the 
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dark, as you shall presently hear, there are peculiarities. 
It is a small monkey, perfectly black. It has only one 
peculiarity—a character of malignity—unfathomable 
malignity. During the first year it looked sullen and sick. 
But this character of intense mé@lice and vigilance was 
always underlying that surly languor. During all that 
time it acted as if on a plan of giving me as little 
trouble as was consistent with watching me. Its eyes 
were never off me. I have never lost sight of it, except 
in my sleep, light or dark, day or night, since it came 
here, excepting when it withdraws for some weeks at a 
time, unaccountably. l 

“In total dark it is visible as in daylight. I do not 
mean merely its eyes. It is all visible distinctly in a halo 
that resembles a glow of red embers, and which accom- 
panies it in all its movements. 

“When it leaves me for a time, it is always at night, 
in the dark and in the same way. It grows at first 
uneasy, and then furious, and then advances towards me, 
grinning and shaking, its paws clenched, and, at the 
same time, there comes the appearance of fire in the 
grate, I never have any fire. I cant sleep in the room 
where there is any, and it draws nearer and nearer to 
the chimney, quivering, it seems, with rage, and when 
its fury rises to the highest pitch, it springs into the 
grate, and up the chimney, and I see it no more. 

“When first this happened, I thought I was released. I 
was now a new man. A day passed—a night—and no 
return, and a blessed week—a week—another week. I 
was always on my knees, Dr. Hesselius, always, 
thanking God and praying. A whole month passed of 
liberty, but of a sudden, it was with me again.” 


vo. 
THE SECOND STAGE 
“It was with me, and the malice which before was 


torpid under a sullen exterior, was now active. It was 
perfectly unchanged in every other respect. This new 
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energy was apparent in its activity and its looks, and 
soon in other ways. ; 

“For a time, you will understand, the change was 
shown only in an increased vivacity, and an air of 
menace, as if it was always brooding over some atro- 
cious plan. Its eyes, as before, were never of me.” 

“Is it here now?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “it has been absent exactly a fort- 
night and a day—fifteen days. It has sometimes been 
away so long as nearly two months, once for three. Its 
absence always exceeds a fortnight, although it may be 
but by a single day. Fifteen days having passed since I 
saw it last, it may retum now at any moment.” 

“Is its return,” I asked, “accompanied by any peculiar 
manifestation?” l 
“Nothing—no,” he said. “It is simply with me again. 
On lifting my eyes from a book, or turning my head, I 
see it, as usual, looking at me, and then it remains, as 
before, for its appointed time. I have never told so much 

and so minutely before to anyone.” 

I perceived that he was agitated, and looking like 
death, and he repeatedly applied his handkerchief to his 
forehead; I suggested that he might be tired, and told 
him that I would call, with pleasure, in the morning, 
but he said: 

“No, if you dont mind hearing it all now. I have got- 
so far, and I should prefer making one effort of it. When 
I spoke to Dr. Harley, I had nothing like so much to 
tell. You are a philosophic physician. You give spirit its- 
proper rank. If this thing is real—” 

He paused, locking at me with agitated inquiry. 

“We can discuss it by and by, and very fully. I will 
give you all I think,” I answered, after an interval. 

“Well—very well. If it is anything real, I say, it is 
prevailing, little by little, and drawing me more interi- 
orly into hell. Optic nerves, he talked of. Ah! well— 
there are other nerves of communication. May God 
Almighty help me! You -shall hear. » 

“Its power of action, I tell you, had increased. Its 
malice became, in a way, aggressive. About two years 
ago, some questions that were pending between me -| 


, I went down to my 


re, anxious to find occupation in my 


reston. I was not prepared for what happened, al- 


though I have since thought I might have apprehended 
something like it. The reason of my saying so is this—” 

He was beginning to speak with a great deal more 
effort and reluctance, and sighed often, and seemed at 
times nearly overcome. But at this time his manner was 
not agitated, Tt was more like that of a sinking patient, 
who has given himself up. 

“Yes, but I will first tell you about Kenlis, my parish. 

“It was with me when I left this place for Dawl- 
bridge. It was my silent travelling companion, and it 
remained with me at the vicarage. When I entered on 
the discharge of my duties, another change took place. 
The thing exhibited an atrocious determination to 
thwart me. It was with me in the church—in the read- 
ing desk—in the pulpit—within the communion rails. At 
last, it reached this extremity, that while I was reading 
to the congregation, it would spring upon the open book 
and squat there, so that I was unable to see the page. 
This happened more than once. 

“I left Dawlbridge for a time. I placed myself in Dr. 
Harley’s hands. I did everything he told me. He gave 
my case a great deal of thought. It interested him, I 
think. He seemed successful. For nearly three months [ 
was perfectly free from a return. I began to think I was 
safe. With his full assent I returned to Dawlbridge. 

“I travelled in a chaise. I was in good spirits. I was 
more—I was happy and grateful. I was returning, as I 
thought, delivered from a dreadful hallucination, to the 
scene of duties which I longed to enter upon. It was a 
beautiful sunny evening, everything looked serene and 


_ cheerful, and I was delighted. I remember looking out 


of the window to see the spire of my church at Kenlis 

iong the trees, at the point where one has the earliest 
of it. It is exactly where the little stream that 
mds the parish passes under the road by a culvert; 
where it emerges at the roadside, a stone with an 


on aced. As wé passed this point, I 
peg ee ee er 
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my head in and sat down, and in the corner of the 
chaise was the monkey. 

“For a moment I felt faint, and then quite wild with 
despair and horror. I called to the driver, and got out, 
and sat down at the roadside, and prayed to God silently 
for mercy. A despairing resignation supervened. My 
companion was with me as I reentered the vicarage. 
The same persecution followed. After a short struggle I 
submitted, and soon I left the place. 

“I told you,” he said, “that the beast had before this 
become in certain ways aggressive. I will explain a 
little. It seemed to be actuated by intense and increas- | 
ing fury whenever I said my prayers, or even meditated 
prayer. It amounted at last to a dreadful interruption. 
You will ask, how could a silent immaterial phantom 
effect that? It was thus, whenever I meditated praying; 
it was always before me, and nearer and nearer. 

“It used to spring on a table, on the back of a chair, 
on the chimney piece, and slowly to swing itself from 
side to side, looking at me all the time. There is in its 
motion an indefinable power to dissipate thought, and to 
contract one’s attention to that monotony, till the ideas 
shrink, as it were, to a point, and at last to nothing—and 
unless I had started up, and shook off the catalepsy, I 
have felt as if my mind were on the point of losing — 
itself. There are other ways,” he sighed heavily; “thus, | 
for instance, while I pray with my eyes closed, it comes 
closer and closer, and I see it. I know it is not to be © 
accounted for physically, but I do actually see it, though 
my lids are closed, and so it rocks my mind, as it were, 
and overpowers me, and I am obliged to rise from my — 
knees. If you had ever yourself known this, you would — 
be acquainted with desperation.” 


IX 


THE THIRD STAGE 


“I see, Dr. Hesselius, that you don’t lose:one word -of | 
my statement. I need not ask you to listen specially d 


now goi you. They talk of the op- 
tic nerves, and of spectral illusions, as if the organ of 
sight was the only point assailable by the influences that 
have fastened upon me—I know better. For two years 
_ in my direful case that limitation prevailed. But as food 
is taken in softly at the lips, and then brought under 
the teeth, as the tip of the little finger caught in a 
mill crank will draw in the hand, and the arm, and the 
whole body, so the miserable mortal who has been once 
caught firmly by the end of the finest fibre of his nerve, 
is drawn in and in, by the enormous machinery of hell, 
until he is as I am. Yes, Doctor, as I am, for while I 
talk to you, and implore relief, I feel that my prayer is 
_ for the impossible, and my pleading with the inexorable.” 

I endeavoured to calm his visibly increasing agitation, ` 

and told him that he must not despair. 

= While we talked the night had overtaken us. The 
filmy moonlight was wide over the scene which the 
window commanded and I said: 

“Perhaps you would prefer having candles. This light, 
you know, is odd. I should wish you, as much as possi- 
ble, under your usual conditions while I make my diag- 
nosis, shall I call it—otherwise I don’t care.” 

“All lights are the same to me,” he said, “except when 
I read or write; I care not if night were perpetual. I am 
going to tell you what happened about a year ago. The 
thing began to speak to me.” 

“Speak! How do you mean—speak as a man does, do 
you mean?” > 


“Yes; speak in words and consecutive sentences, with 


perfect coherence and articulation; but there is a pecu- 
liarity. It is not like the tone of a human voice, It is not 
by my ears it reaches me—it comes like a singing 
through my head. 

“This faculty, the power of speaking to me, will be 
my undoing. It won't let me pray, it interrupts me with 
dreadful blasphemies. I dare not go on, I could not. Oh! 
Doctor, can the skill, and thought, and prayers of man 
avail me nothing!” 

Xou must promise me, my dear sir, not to trouble 
f with unnecessarily exciting thoughts; confine 


yourself i to the narrative of facts; and recollect, 
above all, that even if the thing that infests you ba pai 
seem to suppose, a reality with an actual independent 
life and will, yet it can have no power to hurt you, 
unless it be given from above: its access to your senses 
depends mainly upon your physical condition—this is, 
under God, your comfort and reliance: we are all alike 
environed. It is only that in your case, the ‘paries, the 
veil of the flesh, the screen, is a little out of repair, and 
sights and sounds are transmitted. We must enter on a 
new course, sir—be encouraged. I'll give to-night to the 
careful consideration of the whole case.” 

“You are very good, sir; you think it worth trying, you 
don’t give me quite up; but, sir, you don’t know, it is 
gaining such an influence over me: it orders me about, it 
is such a tyrant, and I’m growing so helpless. May God 
deliver me!” - 

“Tt orders you segues course you mean by speech?” 

“Yes, yes; it is always urging me to crimes, to injure 
others, or myself. You see, Doctor, the situation is ur- | 
gent, it is indeed. When I was in Shropshire, a few | 
weeks ago” (Mr. Jennings was speaking rapidly and 
trembling now, holding my arm with one hand, and 
looking in my face), “I went out one day with a party 
of friends for a walk: my persecution, I tell you, was | 
with me at the time. I lagged behind the rest: the 
country near the Dee you know, is beautiful. Our path 
happened to lie near a coal mine, and at the verge of 
the wood is a perpendicular shaft, they say, a hundred 
and fifty feet deep. My niece had remained behind with 
me—she knows, of course, nothing of the nature of my 
sufferings. She knew, however, that I had been ill, and 
was low, and she remained to prevent my being quite 
alone. As we loitered slowly on together, the brute that 
accompanied me was urging me to throw myself down 
the shaft. I tell you now—oh, sir, think of itl-the one 
consideration that saved me from that hideous death was 
fear lest the shock of witnessing the occurrence should 
be too much for the poor girl. I asked her to go on 
take her walk with her friends, saying that I could go 


> excuses, and the more I urged her the 
e. She looked doubtful and frightened. 
I suppose there was something in my looks or manne 
that alarmed her; but she would not go, and that literal- 
ly saved me. You had no idea, sir, that a living man _ 
could be made so abject a slave of Satan,” he said, with 
a ghastly groan and a shudder. 

ere was a pause here, and I said, “You were pre- 
served nevertheless. It was the act of God. You are in His 
hands and in the power of no other being: be therefore 
confident for the future.” 


T 
HOME 


I made him have candles lighted, and saw the room 
looking cheery and inhabited before I left him. I told 
him that he must regard his illness strictly as one 
dependent on physical, though subtle physical causes. I 
told him that he had evidence of God’s care and love in 
the deliverance which he had just described, and that I 
had perceived with pain that he seemed to regard its 
peculiar features as indicating that he had been deliv- 
ered over to spiritual reprobation. That such a conclu- 
sion nothing could be, I insisted, less warranted; and not 
only so, but more contrary to facts, as disclosed in his 
mysterious deliverance from that murderous influence 
during his Shropshire excursion. First, his niece had been 
retained by his side without his intending to keep her 
near him; and, secondly, there had been infused into his 
mind an irresistible repugnance to execute the dreadful 
suggestion in her presence. 

As I reasoned this point with him, Mr. Jennings wept. 
He seemed comforted. One promise I exacted, which 
was that should the monkey at any time return, I should 
be sent for immediately; and, repeating my assurance 
that I would give neither time nor thought to any other 
subject until I had thoroughly investigated his case, and 


leave. 
- Before getting into the carriage I told the servant that 
his master was far from well, and that he should make a 
- point of frequently looking into his room. 

My own arrangements I made with a view to being 

quite secure from interruption. 

I merely called at my lodgings, and with a travelling 
desk and carpet-bag, set off in a hackney carriage for an 
inn about two miles out of town, called “The Horns,” a 
very quiet and comfortable house, with good thick walls. 
And there I resolved, without the possibility of intrusion 
or distraction, to devote some hours of the night, in my 
comfortable sitting-room, to Mr. Jennings’ case, and so 
much of the morning as it might require. 

[There occurs here a careful note of Dr. Hesselius’ 
opinion upon the case, and of the habits, dietary, and 
medicines which he prescribed. It is curious—some per- 
sons would say mystical. But, on the whole, I doubt 
whether it would sufficiently interest a reader of the 
kind I am likely to meet with, to warrant its being here 
reprinted, The whole letter was plainly written at the 
inn where he had hid himself for the occasion. The next 
letter is dated from his town lodgings.] 

I left town for the inn where I slept last night at half- 
past nine, and did not arrive at my room in town until 
one o'clock this afternoon. I found a letter in Mr. Jen- 
nings hand upon my table. It had not come by post, 
and, on inquiry, I learned that Mr. Jennings’ servant had 
brought it, and on learning that I was not to return until 
to-day, und that no one could tell him my address, he 
seemed very uncomfortable, and said that his orders 
from his master were that he was not to return without 
an answer. 

I opened the letter and read: 


“DEAR Dr. HeEssevrus—It is here. You had not 
been an hour gone when it returned. It is speaking. 
It knows all that has happened. It knows . 
everything—it knows you, and is frantic and atr 


W ja I have written—I write. This I promised, and 
I therefore write, but I fear very confused, very 
incoherently. I am so interrupted, disturbed. 


“Ever yours, sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT LYNDER JENNINGS.” 


“When did this come?” I asked. 

“About eleven last night: the man was here again, and 
has been here three times to-day. The last time is about 
an hour since.” i 

Thus answered, and with the notes I had made upon 
his case in my pocket, I was in a few minutes driving 
towards Richmond, to see Mr. Jennings. 

I by no means, as you perceive, despaired of Mr. 
Jennings’ case. He had himself remembered and applied, 
though quite in a mistaken way, the principle which I 
lay down in my Meta-physical Medicine, and which 
governs all such cases. I was about to apply it in 
earnest. I was profoundly interested, and very anxious to 
see and examine him while the “enemy” was actually 
present. 

I drove up to the sombre house, and ran up the steps, 
and knocked. The door, in a little time, was opened by a 
tall woman in black silk. She looked ill, and as if she 
had been crying. She curtseyed, and heard my question, 
but she did not answer She turned her face away, 
extending her hand towards two men who were coming 
downstairs; and thus having, as it were, tacitly made me 
over to them, she passed through a side door hastily and 
shut it. 

The man who was nearest the hall, I at once accosted, 
but being now close to him, I was shocked to see that 
both his hands were covered with blood. 

I drew back a little, and the man, passing downstairs, 
merely said in a low tone, “Here’s the servant, sir.” 

The servant had stopped on the stairs, confounded and 
dumb at seeing me. He was rubbing his hands in a 

handkerchief, and it was steeped in blood. 


oa Se 


nes, what is it? What has happen 

e a sickening suspicion overpowered me. 

e man asked me to come up to the lobby. I was 

e him in a moment, and, frowning and pallid, with 
mtracted eyes, he told me the horror which I already 

E h 2 guessed, 

His master had made away with himself. 

I went upstairs with him to the room—what I saw 
there I wont tell you. He had cut his throat with his 
razor. It was a frightful gash. The two men had laid 
him on the bed, and composed his limbs. It had hap- 

pened, as the immense pool of blood on the floor 
declared, at some distance between the bed and the win- 
dow. There was carpet round his bed, and a carpet 
under his dressing-table, but none on the rest of the floor, 

| for the man said he did not like a carpet in his bedroom. 
In this sombre and now terrible room, one of the great 
elms that darkened the house was slowly moving the 
shadow of one of its great boughs upon this dreadful 
floor. 

I beckoned to the servant, and we went downstairs 
together. I turned off the hall into an old-fashioned 
panelled room, and there standing, I heard all the serv- 
ant had to tell. It was not a great deal. 

“I concluded, sir, from your words, and looks, sir, as 
you left last night, that you thought my master seriously 
ill. I thought it might be that you were afraid of a fit, 
or something. So I attended very close to your direc- 
tions. He sat up late, till past three o'clock. He was not 
writing or reading. He was talking a great deal to 
himself, but that was nothing unusual. At about that 
hour I assisted him to undress, and left him in his 
slippers and dressing-gown. I went back softly in about 
half an hour. He was in his bed, quite undressed, and a 
pair of candles lighted on the table beside his bed. He 
was leaning on his elbow, and looking out at the other 
side of the bed when I came in. I asked him if he 
wanted anything, and he said, ‘No.’ : 

“I don’t know whether it was what you said to m 
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O) ething a little unusual about him, but I was 
uneasy, uncommon uneasy about him last night. 

“In another half-hour, or it might be a little more, I 
went up again. I did not hear him talking as before. I 
opened the door a little. The candles were both out, 
which was not usual. I had a bedroom candle, and I let 
the light in, a little bit, looking softly round. I saw him 
sitting in that chair beside the dressing-table with his 
clothes on again. He turned round and looked at me. I 
thought it strange he should get up and dress, and put 
out the candles to sit in the dark, that way. But I only 
asked him again if I could do anything for him. He said, 
‘No,’ rather sharp, I thought. I asked if I might light the 
candles, and he said, ‘Do as you like, Jones.’ So I lighted 
them, and I lingered about the room, and he said, “Tell 
me the truth, Jones; why did you come again—you did 
not hear anyone cursing?’ ‘No, sir, I said, wondering 
what he could mean. 

“No, said he, after me, ‘of course, no, and I said to 
him, “Wouldn't it be well, sir, you went to bed? It’s just 
five o'clock,’ and he said nothing but, ‘Very likely; good 
night, Jones.’ So I went, sir, but in less than an hour I 
came again. The door was fast, and he heard me, and 
called as I thought from the bed to know what I 
wanted, and he desired me not to disturb him again. 
I lay down and slept for a little. It must have been 
between six and seven when I went up again. The door 
was still fast, and he made no answer, so I did not like 
to disturb him, and thinking he was asleep, I left him 
till nine. It was his custom to ring when he wished me 
to come, and I had no particular hour for calling him. I 
tapped very gently, and getting no answer, I stayed 
away a good while, supposing he was getting some rest 
then. It was not till eleven o’clock I grew really uncom- 
fortable about him—for at the latest he was never, that 
I could remember, later than half-past ten. I got no 
answer. I knocked and called, and still no answer. So not 


_ being able to force the door, I called Thomas from the 


stables, and together we forced it, and found him in the 


pr" way you saw.” 


no more va Poor Mr. J IS wa 

and very kind. All his B, were ia of 
1 see that the servant was very much moved. 
. dejected and agitated, I passed from that terrible 

use, and its dark canopy of elms, and I hope I shall 
never see it more. While I write to you I feel like a 
man who has a half waked from a frightful and 


r the process of a poison, a poison which excites 

he reciprocal action of spirit and nerve, and paralyzes 

the tissue that separates those cognate functions of the 

senses, the external and the interior. Thus we find 

strange bedfellows, and the mortal and immortal prema- 
rely make acquaintance. 


CONCLUSION 
A WORD TO THOSE WHO SUFFER 


Mv dear Van L—, you have suffered from an affection 
similar to that which I have just described. You twice 
complained of a return of it. 
= Who. under God, cured vou? Your humble servant, 
Martin Hesselius. Let me rather adopt the more empha- 
sized pietv of a certain good old French surgeon of 
three hundred years ago: “I treated, and God cured 
you.” 

Come, mv friend, you are not to be hippish. Let me 
tell you a fact. 

I have met with, and treated, as my book shows, fifty- 
seven cases of this kind of vision, which I term in- 
differently “sublimated,” “precocious,” and “interior.” 

There is another class of affections which are truly 
termed—though commonly confounded with those 
which I describe—spectral illusions. These latter I lo 
upon as being no less simply curable than a cold in i 
head or a trifling dyspepsia. 

It is those which rank in the first category that t 


—— 
our promptitude of thought. Fifty-seven such cases have 
I encountered, neither more nor less. And in how many 
of these have I failed? In no one single instance. 

There is no one affliction of mortality more easily and 
certainly reducible, with a little patience, and a rational 
confidence in the physician. With these simple condi- 
tions, I look upon the cure as absolutely certain. 

You are to remember that I had not even commenced 
to treat Mr. Jennings’ case. I have not any doubt that I 
should have cured him perfectly in eighteen months, or 
possibly it might have extended to two years. Some 
cases are very rapidly curable, others extremely tedious. 
Every intelligent physician who will give thought and 
diligence to the task, will effect a cure. 

You know my tract on “The Cardinal Functions of the 
Brain.” I there, by the evidence of innumerable facts, 
prove, as I think, the high probability of a circulation 
arterial and venous in its mechanism, through the nerves. 
Of this system, thus considered, the brain is the 
heart. The fluid, which is propagated hence through one 
class of nerves, returns in an altered state through anoth- 
er, and the nature of that fluid is spiritual, though not 
immaterial, any more than, as I before remarked, light 
or electricity are so. 

By various abuses, among which the habitual use of 
such agents as green tea is one, this fluid may be 
affected as to its quality, but it is more frequently 
disturbed as to equilibrium. This fluid being that which 
we have in common with spirits, a congestion found 
upon the masses of brain or nerve, connected with the 
interior sense, forms a surface unduly exposed, on which 
disembodied spirits may operate: communication is thus 
more or less effectually established. Between this brain 
circulation and the heart circulation there is an intimate 
sympathy. The seat, or rather the instrument of exterior 
vision, is the eye. The seat of interior visions is the 
nervous tissue and brain, immediately about and above 
the eyebrow. You remember how effectually I dissipated 
your pictures by the simple application of iced eau-de- 
Cologne. Few cases, however, can be treated exactly 


th anything like rapid s 
as a repellent of the nervous 
ntinued it will even produce that perniatient insensi 
which we call numbness, and a little longer, 
muscular as well as sensational paralysis. 
= I have not, I repeat, the slightest doubt that I should 
have first dimmed and ultimately sealed that inner eye 
= which Mr. Jennings had inadvertently opened. The same 
senses are opened in delirium tremens, and entirely shut 
‘up again when the over-action of the cerebral heart, and 
the prodigious nervous congestions that attend it, are 
terminated by a decided change in the state of the 
body. It is by acting steadily upon the body, by a 
simple process, that this result is produced—and inev- 
itably produced—I have never yet failed. 

Poor Mr. Jennings made away with himself. But that 
catastrophe was the result of a totally different malady, 
which, as it were, projected itself upon that disease 
which was established. His case was in the distinctive 
manner a complication, and the complaint under which 
he really succumbed, was hereditary suicidal mania. 
Poor Mr. Jennings I cannot call a patient of mine, for I 
had not even begun to treat his case, and he had not yet 
given me, I am convinced, his full and unreserved con- 
fidence. If the patient does not array himself on the side 
of the disease, his cure is certain. 


A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED 
by Wilkie Collins 


SHORTLY AFTER my education at college was finished, I 
happened to be staying at Paris with an English friend. 
We were both young, and lived rather a wild life. 

One night I said to my friend, “Let us go somewhere 
where we can see a little genuine gambling, with no 
false glitter thrown over it. Let us get away from 
fashionable Frascati’s to a house where they don’t mind 
letting in a man with a ragged coat.” 

“Very well,” said he, “we needn't go out of the Palais 
Royal to find the sort of company you want. Here's the 
place just before us; as blackguard a place as you could 
possibly want to see.” 

Entering the house, we went upstairs, left our hats 
and sticks with the doorkeeper and were admitted into 
the chief gambling room. We had come to see black- 
guards, but the people assembled there were something 
worse, and the quiet of the room was horrible. The thin, 
haggard, long-haired young man, whose sunken eyes 
fiercely watched the turning up of the cards, never 
spoke; the flabby, fat-faced pimply player, who pricked 
his piece of pasteboard perseveringly, to register how 
often black won, and how often red—never spoke; the 
dirty, wrinkled, old man, with the vulture eyes and the 
darned greatcoat, who had lost his last sou, and still 
looked on desperately, after he could play no longer— 
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never spoke. Even the voice of the croupier sounded as 
if it were dulled and thickened by the atmosphere of 
the room. I had entered the place to laugh, but I soon 
found it necessary to take refuge in excitement from the 
depression of spirits which began to steal on me. 

I sought the nearest excitement by going to the table, 
and beginning to play. Unfortunately, as the event will 
show, I won—won prodigiously; won incredibly; won at 
such a rate that the regular players at the table crowded 
round me; and staring at my stakes with hungry, super- 
stitious eyes, whispered to one another that the English 
stranger was going to break the bank. 

The game was Rouge et Noir. I had played it in every 
city in Europe, but a gambler, in the strict sense of the 
word, I had never been. My gaming was a mere idle 
amusement. I never practised it so incessantly as to lose 
more than I could afford, or to gain more than I could 
pocket without being thrown off my balance by my good 
luck. 

On this occasion it was very different—now, for the 
first time in my life I felt what the passion of play 
really was. My success first bewildered, and then intox- 
icated me. Incredible as it may appear, I only lost when 
I attempted to estimate chances, and played according 
to previous calculation. If I left everything to luck, and 
staked without any care or consideration, I was sure to ~ 
win—to win in the face of every recognized probability — 
in favour of the bank. | 

Time after time, I staked higher, and still won. The 
excitement in the room rose to fever pitch. The silence — 
was interrupted by muttered oaths every time the gold — 
was shoveled across to my side of the table—until the 
imperturbable croupier dashed his rake on the floor in a 
fury of astonishment at my success. Only one man 
present preserved his self-possession; and that man was 
my friend. He came to my side, and whispering in 
English, begged me to leave the place satisfied with 
what I had already gained. He repeated his warnings — 
and entreaties several times; and only left me and went — 
away after I had rejected his advice (for I was to | 


JOSES ae drunk) in terms which 
it seepeveiislé for him to address me again that 


night. 
Shortly after he had gone, a“hoarse voice behind me 
cried; “Permit me, my dear sir! permit me to restore to 
their proper place two Napoleons which you have 
dropped. Wonderful luck, sir! I pledge you my word of 
honour as an old soldier, in the course of my long 
perience in this sort of thing, I never saw such luck as 
urs—never! Go on, sir. Sacré mille bombes! Go on 
boldly, and break the bank!” 
Turning round I saw, nodding and smiling at me with 
inveterate civility, a tall man, dressed in a frogged and 
braided surcoat. If I had been in my senses, I should 
have considered him as being rather a suspicious speci- 
men of an old soldier He had goggling blood-shot eyes, 
mangy mustachios, a broken nose, and the dirtiest pair of 
hands I ever saw-—-even in France. However, in the 
reckless triumph of that moment, 1 was ready to frater- 
nize with anybody who encouraged me in my game. J 
accepted the old soldier’s offered pinch of snuff; clapped 
him on the back, and swore he was the most glorious 
relic of the Grand Army that I had met. 
“Go on,” cried my military friend, snapping his fingers 
‘in eestasy—“Go on, and win! Break the bank. Mille 
tonnerres! My gallant English comrade, break the bank!” 
And I did go on—went on at such a rate, that in 
onde quarter of an hour the croupier called out: 
“Gentlemen! The bank has discontinued for tonight.” All 
a e notes, and all the gold in that “bank” now lay in a 
heap under my hands. 
“Tie up the money in your pocket handkerchief, my 
worthy sir,” said the old soldier, as I plunged my hand 
to my heap of gold. “Tie it up, as we used to tie up a 
bit of dinner in the Grand Army: your winnings are too 
heavy for any breeches pocket that ever was sewed. 
There, that’s itl—-shovel them in, notes and all! Crédiel 
luck! Now then, sir—two tight double knots each 
with your honorable permission, and the money’s 
e. Feel it! feel it, fortunate sir! hard and round as a 
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cannon ball. Ah! bah! if they had only fired such cannon 
balls at us at Austerlitz. Nom dune pipe ...if they only 
had! And now as an ancient grenadier, what remains for 
me to do? Simply this: to entreat my valued English 
friend to drink a bottle of champagne with me, before 

“we part.” —- . 

“Excellent! Champagne by all means!” 

“Bravo! the Englishman; another glass. Ah! bah!—the 
bottle is empty! Never mind! Vive le vin! I, the old 
soldier, order another bottle, and half a pound of bon- 
bons with it.” 

“No, no, ex-brave; your bottle last time; my bottle 
this. Toast away! The French Armyl—the great 
Napoleon!—the present company!” 

By the time the second bottle of champagne was 
emptied, I felt as if I had been drinking liquid fire—my 
brain seemed all a-flame. “Ex-brave of the French 
Army!” cried I, in a mad state of exhilaration, “I am on | 
fire! Let us have a third bottle of champagne to put the 
flame out!” 

The old soldier placed his dirty forefinger by the side 
of his broken nose; and solemnly ejaculated, “Coffee! 

“Listen, my dear sir, to an old soldier’s advice, Coffee 
will help to rid you of your exaltation of spirits before 
going home. With all that money it is a sacred duty to 
yourself to have your wits about you. You are known to — 
be a winner to an enormous extent by several gentlemen 
present tonight, who are in many ways worthy and 
excellent fellows; but they are mortal men, my dear sir, — 
and they have their amiable weaknesses!” 

As the ex-brave ended, the coffee came in, ready 
poured out in two cups. My attentive friend handed me > 
one of the cups with a bow. I was parched with thirst, — 
and drank it at a draught. Almost instantly afterward, I 
was seized with a fit of giddiness, and felt more com- 
pletely intoxicated than ever. I rose from my chair, 
holding on by the table to keep my balance; and stam- 
mered out that I felt unwell—so unwell that I did not 
know how I was to get home. - 

“My dear friend,” answered the old soldier, “It | 
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to go home in your present state; you would 
to lose your money; you might be robbed and 
dered with the greatest ease. I am going to sleep 


wine, and go home safely with your winnings tomorrow 
—tomorrow in broad daylight.” 
I had but two ideas left—one, that I must never let 
go of my handkerchief full of money; the other, that I 
must lie down somewhere immediately, and fall into a 
comfortable sleep. So I agreed to the proposal about the 
bed, and preceded by the croupier, we passed along 
some passages and up a flight of stairs into the bedroom 
which I was to occupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly 
. by the hand; proposed that we should breakfast together, 
and then, followed by the croupier, left me for the 
might. 
I ran to the washstand; drank some of the water in 
my jug; poured the rest out, plunged my face into it, 
then sat down in a chair and tried to compose myself. I 
soon felt better. The change for my lungs, from the 
fetid atmosphere of the gambling room to the cool air of 
the apartment I now occupied; the almost equally re- 
freshing change for my eyes, from the glaring gas lights 
of the “Salon” to the dim, quiet flicker of one bedroom 
candle, aided wonderfully the restorative effects of cold 
water. The giddiness left me, and I began to feel more 
like a reasonable being. My first thought was the risk of 
sleeping all night in a gambling house; my second, of 
the still greater risk of trying to get out after the house 
vas closed, and of going home alone at night, through 
the streets of Paris, with a large sum of money about 
e. I had slept in worse places than this on my travels, 
I determined to lock my door, and take my chance till 
the next morning. 
Accordingly I looked under the bed and into the 
upboard; tried the fastening of the window; and then, 
d that I had taken every proper precaution, pulled 
upper clothing, put my light, which was a dim 
» on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood 


ashes, and got into bed with the handkerchief full 
money under my pillow. ` 


I soon felt not only that I could not go to sleep, but | 


that I could not even close my eyes. I was wide awake 
and every one of my senses seemed to be preternaturally 
sharpened. I raised myself on my elbow, and looked 
about the room—which was brightened by a lovely 
moonlight pouring through the window—to see if it con- 
tained any pictures or ornaments that I could at all 
clearly distinguish. While my eyes wandered from wall 
to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistre’s delightful little 
book “Voyage autour de ma Chambre,” occurred to me. 
I resolved to imitate the French author, and find occupa- 
tion and amusement enough to beguile the tedium of my 
wakefulness, by making a mental inventory of every 
article of furniture I could see, and by following to their 
sources the multitude of associations which even a 
chair, a table, or a washstand may be able to call forth. 

In the nervous, unsettled state of my mind at that 
moment, I found it much easier to make my inventory 
than to make my reflections and thereupon soon gave 
up all hope of thinking in Le Maistre’s fanciful track— 
or, indeed, of thinking at all. I looked about the room at 
the different articles of furniture, and did nothing more. 

There was, first, the bed I was lying in: a four-post 
bed, with the regular top lined with chintz—the regular 
fringed valance all round—the regular stifling unwhole- 
some curtains, which I remembered having mechani- 
cally drawn back against the posts when I first got into 
the room. There was the marble-topped washstand, 
from which the water I had spilt, in my hurry to pour 
it out, was still dripping, slowly and more slowly, on 
to the brick floor. Then two small chairs, with my coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers flung on them. Then a large el- 
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bow chair, covered with dirty white dimity, with my | 


cravat and shirt collar thrown over the back. Then a 


chest of drawers with two of the brass handles off, and 


a tawdry, broken china inkstand placed on it by way 
of ornament. Then the dressing table, with a small look. 
ing glass, and a large pincushion. Then the windo 
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large a dark old picture, 
a high Spanish hat, crowned with a plume 
towering feathers. A swarthy, sinister rufian, look- 
ing upward—it might be at some tall gallows on which 
he was going to be hanged. At any rate, he had the 
appearance of thoroughly deserving it. 

This picture put a kind of constraint upon me to look 
upward too—at the top of the bed, It was a gloomy and 
not an interesting object, and I looked back at the pic- 
ture. I counted the feathers in the man’s hat—they stood 
out in relief—three white, two green. I observed the 
crown of his hat, which was of a conical shape, accord- 
ing to the fashion supposed to have been favored by 
Guy Fawkes, I wondered what he could be looking up 
at. It must be the high gallows, and he was going to 
be hanged presently. Would the executioner come into 
possession of his conical crowned hat and plume of 
feathers? I counted the feathers again—three white and 
two green. 

While I still lingered over this very improving and in- 
tellectual employment, my thoughts insensibly began to 
wander. I became absorbed in past scenes; but sud- 
denly, in an instant, the thread on which my memories 
hung, snapped. My attention came back to present things 
more vividly than ever, and I found myself looking hard 
: at the picture. i 

Looking at what? 

Good God, the man had pulled his hat down on his 
brows! Nol—the hat itself was gone! Where was the 
conical crown? Where the feathers—three white, two 
green? Not there! In the place of the hat and feathers, 
what dusky object was it that now hid his forehead, 
his eyes, his shading hand? 

Was the bed moving? 

I turned on my back and looked up. Was I mad? 
drunk? dreaming? giddy again? or was the top of the 
bed really moving down—sinking siowly, regularly, si- 
ly, horribly, right down throughout the whole of its 
and breadth—right down upon me, as I lay un- 
ath? 
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A deadly, ee, ae niee stole over me. I turr 
my head on the pillow, determined to test HEE 
bed top was really moving or not, by keeping my eye 
on the man in the picture. 

The next look in that direction was enough. The dull, 
black, frowsy outline of the valance above me was with- 
in an inch of being parallel with his waist. I still looked 
breathlessly. Steadily and slowly—very slowly—I saw the 
figure, and the line of frame below the figure, vanish, as 
the valance moved down before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. I have been 
on more than one occasion in peril of my life, and have 
not lost my self-possession for an instant; but when 
the conviction first settled on my mind that the bed top 
was actually moving, was steadily and continuously 
sinking down upon me, I looked up shuddering, help- 
less, panic-stricken, beneath the hideous machinery for 
murder, which was advancing closer and closer, to suf- 
focate me where I lay. 

Motionless, speechless, breathless, I lay. The candle, 
fully spent, went out; but the moonlight still bright- 
ened the room. Down and down, without pausing and 
without a sound, came the bed top, and still my panic 
terror seemed to bind me faster and faster to the mat- 
tress on which I lay—down and down it sank, till the 
dusty odor from the lining of the canopy came stealing 
into my nostrils. 

At that final moment the instinct of self-vreservation 
startled me out of my trance, and I moved. There was 
just room for me to roll myself sideways off the bed. As 
I dropped noiselessly to the floor, the edge of the murder- 
ous canopy touched me on the shoulder. 

Without stopping to draw my breath, without wiping 
the cold sweat from my face, I rose instantly on mv knees 
to watch the bed top. I was literally spellbound by it. 

It descended—the whole canopy with the fringe 
round it, came down—down—close down; so close that 
there was not room now to squeeze mv finger between 
the bed top and the bed. I felt at the sides and diem 
ered that what had appeared to me from beneath to be 
the ordinary light canopy of a four-post bed, was in 


reality a thick broad mattress, the substance of which 
was concealed by the valance and its fringe. I looked up 
and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. In the 
middle of the bed top was a huge wooden screw that 
had evidently worked it down through a hole in the 
ceiling, in the way ordinary presses are worked down on 
to the substance selected for compression. The apparatus 
moved without making the faintest noise. There had 
been no creaking as it came down. Still, as I looked on 
it, I could not move, I could hardly breathe, but I began 
to recover the power of thinking, and in a moment had 
discovered in all its horror the murderous conspiracy 
framed against me. 

| My cup of coffee had been drugged, but—drugged too 
strongly. I had been saved from being smothered by 
having taken an overdose of some narcotic. How I had 
chafed and fretted at the fever fit which had preserved 
my life by keeping me awake! How recklessly I had 
confided myself to the two wretches who had led me 
into this room, determined, for the sake of my winnings, 
to kill me in my sleep by the surest and most horrible 
contrivance for secretly accomplishing my destruction! 
How many men, winners like me, had slept, as I had 
proposed to sleep, in that bed, and had never been seen 
or heard of more? 

Ere long, all thought was suspended by the sight of 
the murderous canopy moving once more. After it had 
remained on the bed—as nearly as I could guess—about 
ten minutes, it began to move up again. The villains 
who worked it from above evidently believed that their 
purpose was accomplished. Slowly and silently, as it had 
descended, that horrible bed top rose toward its former 
place. When it reached the upper extremities of the four 
posts, it reached the ceiling too. Neither hole nor screw 
could be seen; the bed became in appearance an ordi- 
nary bed again—the canopy an ordinary canopy. 

Now, for the first time I was able to move, to rise 
from my knees, to dress myself, and to consider how I 
should escape. If I betrayed by the smallest noise that 
the attempt to suffocate me had failed, I was certain to 


nurdered. Had I made any noise already? | 
tently, looking toward the door. 
No! No footsteps in the passage outside—no sound of 
a tread light or heavy. In the room above—absolute 
silence. Besides locking and bolting my door, I had 
moved an old wooden chest against it. To remove this 
_chest—my blood ran cold as imagination suggested what 
might be its contents—without making some disturbance 
was impossible; and moreover, to think of escaping 
through the house, now barred up for the night, would 
be sheer insanity. One chance was left me—the window. 
I stole to it on tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, above an entresol, 
and looked into the back street. I raised my hand to 
open the window, knowing that on that action hung, by 
the merest hair’s breadth, my chance of safety—for they 
keep vigilant watch in a House of Murder. If any part of 
the frame cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was a lost 
man! It must have occupied me at least five minutes 
reckoning by time—five hours, reckoning by suspense— 
to open that window. I succeeded in doing it silently— 
in doing it with the dexterity of a house-breaker—and 
then looked down into the street. To leap the distance 
beneath me would be almost certain destruction. Next, I 
looked at the sides of the house. Down the left ran a 
thick water pipe—it passed close to the outer edge of 
the window. 

To some the means of escape which I had discovered 
might have seemed difficult-to me the prospect of 
slipping down the pipe into the street did not suggest 
even a thought of peril. j i 

I had already got one leg over the sill, when I remem- 
bered the handkerchief, filled with money, under my 
pillow. I could well have afforded to leave it behind me, 
but I was determined that the miscreants of the gam- 
bling house would miss their plunder as well as their 
victim. I went back to the bed therefore and tied the 
heavy handkerchief at my back by my cravat. ; 

Just as I had made it tight and fixed in a comforta 
place, I thought I heard a sound of breathing outsi 
the door. The chill feeling of horror ran through 
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mén 


again as I listened. No! Dead silence still in the pas- 
sage—I had only heard the night air blowing softly into 
the room. The next moment I was on the window sill— 
and the next I had a firm grip on the water pipe. l 

I slid down into the street easily and quietly, as I 
thought I should, and immediately set off at the top of 
my speed to a branch Prefecture of Police, which I 
knew was in the immediate neighbourhood. A Sub- 
prefect and several of his subordinates were up. But 
when I began my story, in a breathless hurry and very 
bad French, I could see that the Sub-prefect suspected 
me of being a drunken Englishman who had been 
robbed. He soon altered his opinion, and before I had 
concluded, he shoved the papers before him into a 
drawer, put on his hat, supplied me with another (for 
I was bareheaded) and ordered a file of soldiers, de- 
sired his expert followers to get ready all sorts of tools 
for breaking open doors and ripping up brick flooring, 
and took my arm, in the most friendly and familiar 
manner possible, to lead me with him out of the house. 

Sentinels were placed at the back and front of the 
house the moment we got to it; a tremendous battery of 
knocks was directed against the door; a light appeared 
at a window; I was told to conceal myself behind 
the police—then came more knocks, and a cry of “Open 
in the name of the Jaw!” At that terrible summons bolts 
and locks gave way before an invisible hand, and the 
moment after, the Sub-prefect was in the passage, con- 
fronting a waiter half-dressed and ghastly pale. 

“We want to see the Englishman who is sleeping in 
this house.” 

“He went away hours ago.” 

“He did no such thing. His friend went away; he 
remained. Show us to his bedroom.” 

“I swear to you, Monsieur Le Sous-préfet, he is not 
here! He—” 
_ “I swear to you, Monsieur le Garcon, he is. He slept 
here—he didn’t find your bed comfortable—he came to 
us to complain of it—he is here among my men—and 
here am I ready to look for a flea or two in his bedstead. 


raudin,” calling to one of his eia and point- 
to the waiter—“collar that man, and tie his — 
d him. Now, then, gentlemen, let us walk upstairs!” 
man and woman in the house was secured—the 
“Old Soldier” first. I identified the bed in which I had 
slept and we then went on to the room above. 

No object that was at all extraordinary appeared in 
any part of it. The Sub-prefect looked round the place, 
commanded everybody be silent, stamped twice on the 
floor, called for a candle, looked attentively at the spot 
he had stamped on, and ordered the flooring there to be 
carefully taken up. This was done in no time. Lights 
were produced, and we saw a deep raftered cavity 
between the floor of his room and the ceiling of the 
room beneath. Through this cavity there ran perpendicu- 
larly a sort of case of iron thickly greased; and inside 
the case appeared the screw, which communicated with 
the bed top below. Extra lengths of screw, freshly oiled; 
levers covered with felt; the complete upper works of a 
heavy press—constructed with infernal ingenuity to join 
the fixtures below, and when taken to pieces again to go 
into the smallest possible compass—were next discovered 
and pulled out on the floor. After some little difficulty 
the Sub-prefect succeeded in putting the machinery 
together, and leaving his men to work it, descended 
with me to the bedroom. The smothering canopy was 
then lowered, but not so noiselessly as I had seen it 
lowered. When I mentioned this to the Sub-prefect, his 
answer, simple as it was, was significant. “My men,” said 
he, “are working down the bed top for the first time— 
the men whose money you won were in better practice.” 

We left the house in the possession of two police 
agents—the inmates having been removed to prison. The 
Sub-prefect, after taking down my procès-verbal in his 
office, returned with me to my hotel to get my passport. 

“Do you think,” I asked, as I gave it to him, “that any 
men have really been smothered in that bed, as Sieg 
tried to smother me?” 2 

“I have seen dozens of drowned men laid Otte at the 


Morgue,” answered the Sub-prefect, “in whose pocket- 
— 
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vere found letters, stating that they had commit- 
d suicide in the Seine, because they had lost every- 
thing at the gaming-table. Do I know how many of those 
men entered the same gaming-house that you entered? 
won as you won? took that bed as you took it? slept i 
it? were smothered in it? and were thrown into the 
river, with a letter of explanation written by the mur- 
derers and placed in their pocket-books? No man can say 
how many or how few have escaped the fate from 
which you have escaped.” 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was examined; 
the gambling-house was searched from top to bottom; 
the prisoners were separately interrogated: and two 
of the less guilty made a confession. I discovered that the 
Old Soldier was the master of the gambling-house; justice 
discovered that he had been drummed out of the army as 
a vagabond years ago; that he had been guilty of all 
sorts of villainies since; that he was in possession of 
stolen property, which the owner identified; and that he, 
the croupier, another accomplice, and the woman who 
had made my coffee, were all in the secret of the bed- 
stead. There appeared to be some doubt as to whether 
the servants attached to the house knew anything of the 
suffocating machinery; and they received the benefit of 
that doubt, by being treated simply as thieves and vaga- 
bonds. As for the Old Soldier and his two head myrmi- 
dons, they went to the galleys; the woman who had 
drugged my coffee was imprisoned for I forget how many 
years; the regular visitors to the gambling-house were 
considered “suspicious,” and placed under “surveillance”; 
and I became for a week the “lion” of Parisian society. 

My adventure cured me of ever again trying Rouge et 
Noir as an amusement. The sight of a green cloth, with 
packs of cards and heaps of money on it, will hence- 
forth be forever associated in my mind with the sight 
of a bed canopy descending to suffocate me in the 
silence and darkness of the night. 


THE END 
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